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LENT IN THE HOME 


HE family and Lent, here 
exists a challenge to every member of a Christian household. More 
than other cycles of the Church year, Christ’s year (“Christ Him- 
self who is ever living in His Church”: Pius XII), Lent calls for 
planning, spiritual maturing and the faithful’s initiative: building in 
our midst a new church. This then is a season for the Church’s 
springtime ; for sharing in the passion and death of Christ our head; 
for following Him in the stational churches and seeking “the great 
return and great pardon.” We begin anew with the catechumens so 
that we may also arise with Him at Easter to a new life of grace and 
glory. 

Catholic tradition has woven many a beautiful and meaningful 
custom around Advent, Christmas, Easter and major feasts. Lent, 
by comparison, appears neglected. Yet parents will find this signfi- 
cant. For in the lenten liturgy holy Mother Church displays a drama 
to which the faithful are invited as participants (not spectators!) 
from their own personal vantage point of baptised “other Christs,” 
to become more Christ-like, to put on Christ (“I live, now not I, 
Christ lives in me”: St. Paul). There are roles for everyone, child, 
adolescent and adult. And these roles will vary from Lent to Lent 
in proportion to the mystery only known to God, namely in inner 
spiritual growth of the participant. 

Precisely because the Church prescribes no blueprint, but invites 
all to drink at her wells, we know that also our presentation here 
can be no more than a witness to the lenten spirit in the family. 
(“The Church stands more in need of witnesses than of apologists”: 
Pius XII). When living with the Church, each family is enjoined to 
freely express itself religiously in the home. These are the innumer- 
able “rites” of a “family liturgy,” the daily reflection of the catholic 
life of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Once the value of the Christian home not only as a “little church” 
(St. John Chrysostom), but also as a “little kingdom of God” (re- 
storing the things of this world to Christ) is clearly recognized, the 
lenten liturgy inspires and shows the husband and wife, and the 
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children of their love and charity, the creative range of possibilities. 
There will appear no more secure way to a fuller life in Christ than 
to live creatively the liturgical year in the home. Through the family 
the liturgy becomes a vital channel for the saving graces of the 
eternal truths of Christian doctrine and Catholic dogma into our 
souls, as well as into the world. Family life is at once a very personal 
and a community way of going to God through Christ, and bringing 
Christ to this world. 

The religious spirit of the family — a social institution — exists 
in direct proportion to the conjugal spirituality of father and mother, 
the “two in one flesh,” united in the “great mystery” — a sacrament. 
Lent will be a good Lent if it deepens that conjugal spirituality, 
whence everything else depends: the spiritual life of the family as a 
unit, of its members, of the community, the parish, the Church and 
society. (Mindful of this, we chose the lenten season as our time of 
preparation for our new life in the “great sacrament” — arising with 
Christ and in Him, the very goal of our life, at Easter, our wedding. ) 

Here follow a few practical observations. Firstly, depending on 
the degree of practical experience and spiritual growth, some will be 
“beginners,” others “advanced.” Beginners should by all means 
take advantage of every liturgical information and guidance offered 
by the pastor, parish groups, the CFM, Cana, pamphlets and books. 
(Herewith a few suggestions: Conception Abbey Press, A Lenten 
Devotion for the Family, Our New Life in Christ, and a Stational 
Church Map; The Liturgical Press, Family Life in Christ, and Our 
Children’s Year of Grace by a mother, Therese Mueller, and The 
Week with Christ by Rev. Emeric Lawrence; Family Life Bureau, 
Your Home, a Church in Miniature; The Easter Book by Rev. F. X. 
Weiser; A Children and House Bible by Rev. R. Beron; and The 
Paschal Mystery by Rev. L. Bouyer.) 

Secondly, once a start has been made, only a few, meaningful (for 
the particular family) “customs” ought to be adopted and practiced 
(quality not quantity). These may belong to the traditions of hyphen- 
ated Americans, traditions that ought to be proudly salvaged now 
that American Catholics are no longer divided into nationality - 
groups. (We ourselves take advantage of the rich cultural heritage 
of our own Austrian, Hungarian and Bohemian ancestors and from 
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our parental family life.) Or customs may be new traditions grow- 
ing so abundantly and encouragingly among young Catholic families 
in this country. By no means must one get bogged down in a plain 
“customary” Lent, or fall victim to exaggeration and pan-liturgics. 
(Pius XI warned: “Too much importance is attached to the external 
aspects, to material things, in the liturgy — whereas the spirit is 
important.” ) 

Thirdly, the rich treasures of the lenten liturgy ought to be tapped 
as source of inspiration. Cultural inheritance, family heritage, tem- 
perament will no doubt color our living with the Church. We have 
observed that in those families in which Christian family living is 
sacramental living, Christ-living, liturgical living, love-living, group 
living, the observance of Lent soon becomes creative and in tune 
with the Church, i.e., “advanced.” One is no longer an outsider, but 
in the full inheritance of the Lord. 

Fourthly, fathers have to plan spiritually and practically, do re- 
search and prepare for Lent in their “house of God” in the responsi- 
ble spirit of a “bishop” (in the sense that St. Augustine addressing 
a group of fathers of families in his own diocese of Hippo refers to 
them as “my fellow bishops”). In humility he will see his limitations 
and seek advice. In Christian self-confidence he will grow into the 
maturity of a Catholic layman. Upon mothers devolves the exacting 
task of integrating everything into the daily routine and inspiring 
all with the love of participation. The division of labors between 
“bishop” and “priestess” of the Christian home is most salutary; its 
fountainhead remains their “union of souls,” their “ministry of the 
divine Omnipotence” (Pius XI). 

Lastly, lenten practices and exercises must be gaged to the age of 
the children (pedagogical transition). In a growing family, Lent 
every year will be different. Soon older children will want the task 
of initiating the younger ones into their rich heritage as children of 
God. While there will be group participation, there must also be 
room for individual personal development, beginning with the 
parents themselves down to the smallest child (building up temples 
of the Holy Ghost). Children learn by doing symbolic things and 
not by theoretical explanations. Adolescents and adults, however, 
must not get stuck on a child’s level of religious perception. The 
a-intellectual modern adult will accept as part of the lenten “sacri- 
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fices” intellectual training, awareness and growth in liturgical knowl- 
edge, knowledge of our faith and dogma. 


PRE-LENT 
How the liturgical cycle renews our redemption in Christ can most 
vividly be brought home during pre-Lent and Lent. Christ’s coming 
at Christmas is pure joy. Christ at Easter is God and Man glorified. 
But to know Him thus, we must first share with Christ the labors 
and sufferings of His public life. 

During pre-Lent — Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesi- 
ma Sundays, Monday and Shrove Tuesday —the liturgy gently but 
surely prepares us for a penitential Lent, for Calvary. The children 
in excited expectation note the changes: violet church vestments; 
the Christmas Gloria reserved for feasts only; the imploring Bene- 
dicamus Domino. At church and at home we forgo the singing of 
the joyous Alleluia (Glory be to Him who is), our first lenten 
sacrifice. 

Mass preparation will make our introduction to Lent easier. Mass 
preparation may be in a parish family group, in a neighborhood 
group, in the individual family. It can be a most rewarding practice 
for each Catholic couple. Saturday afternoon work and puttering 
around stop and visible signs of preparation for Sunday commence, 
i.e., cleaning up, readying the household for the Lord’s Day. Any 
time before retirement the father can read key portions of the Sunday 
Mass and explain them (if necessary with the aid of an explanatory 
book). We know of families with adolescents who practice this 
“vigil” just at the time when youngsters come and visit. The liturgy 
helps thus quietly to influence secular Saturday evenings. 

Children will ask, what is Lent. The parables of Septuagesima in 
the epistle (running the race) and the gospel (the householder with 
his workers in the vineyard) were designed already by Christ to be 
a helpful introduction. 

Sexagesima Sunday: it is plowing time, the soil is readied to 
receive the seeds. With more and more families moving into sub- 
urbia and beyond, the symbolic significance will not be lost on a 
child, if there is soil to be turned and cared for. (Isn’t the conspicuous 
lawn symbolic of the superficial patching over and unwillingness to 
turn our soul away from shallowness of mind, self-love, conformity 
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to materialism?) One of our boys is preparing for first holy Com- 
munion. All winter long he had been eagerly awaiting the time he 
could operate the plow. He was surprised that, even with a machine, 
soil preparation means hard work. He grasped that soul preparation 
for the Seed of Glory, the holy Eucharist, is no less arduous a task. 
Lent is but another word for spring. Christ Himself is the Sower, and 
the seed is the Word of God. “He that has ears to hear, let him hear” 
(gospel). There are some city families who plant seeds (use large 
ones like beans, peas, squash) in flower pots. As a symbolic lenten 
“chore” each child has to take care of its own plant. Symbolic of 
preparation, it actually helps train in responsibility. The super- 
natural can build more readily on a natural foundation. 

Inexhaustible as Mass texts are, Quinquagesima Sunday gives us 
in its epistle on charity a timeless prelude to Lent and life. To 
“contemplate” St. Paul while “doing” his bidding, is close to the 
social mission of the Christian family. It is by love that Christ wants 
to save society, and the Christian home is meant to be its nursery. 
Our basic attitudes towards Lent emerge from a study of this Mass: 
the renewal of baptism, development of charity, and a God-centered 
life. The earnestness of the season is upon us. Christ foretells His 
passion in the gospel. A child will surprise many an adult: it will 
understand what He said. 


CARNIVAL TIME 
The following practices will often depend on prudential considera- 
tions as much as on established customs. No doubt, despite misuse, 
Catholic tradition has succeeded in integrating the experience of 
joy into the liturgical year. 

We have three days of merry-making before the solemnities of 
Ash Wednesday. Moreover, for those of us who live on the land, 
the dispelling of winter’s darkness and the welcoming of approach- 
ing spring is an almost irresistible inner urge. One can have a “last” 
party for the children and some of their schoolmates. What a relief 
for mother to know that till Easter the house will be considerably 
quieter! For Catholics in public schools and secular environment, 
this introduction of an orderly and gay carnival accomplishes many 
desirable ends. It is human and Catholic to fill a carnival with good 
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cheer and good fun. For older children a square dance will be a 
success. Let the home take the lead. 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


With great solemnity the Church introduces us to the austerity of 
Lent. In the home this can take several aspects. 

The lenten resolution of each one has been prepared in pre-Lent 
(best accomplished by father and mother together with each indi- 
vidual small child in solemn session. Older children and adolescents 
are expected to resolve by themselves). We try to make the resolu- 
tion positive (not just “give-ups”), concentrate on one particular 
virtue (the opposite of what is to be corrected, if necessary), and 
hope for outward expressions of love, required by the carrying out 
of the resolution. We think a lenten resolution too important to be 
either concerned with externals (offerings are secret, known only 
to God, the little child, and perhaps the parents ; no talk about them), 
or to include general attitudes naturally expected in Lent (such as no 
sweets, asceticism in visual and oral pleasures and in entertainments, 
or frequent church attendance). All this helps in stemming the 
human urge to pharisaism and builds up a mature relationship to 
the Most High (independent of outward trappings and approval). 

Such an attitude can last into adolescence and adulthood. We 
know a number of families who no longer consider cigarettes, TV, 
movies, dance and entertainment schedule valid “give-ups,” but 
self-evident ones. They go beyond, by positively helping somewhere 
and somebody, consciously trying to speak good of others, receive 
guests with particular charity, participate in parish work, further 
family unity, cooperation and so forth, all for Christ’s sake. 

Towards evening parents and children assemble in front of the 
home altar in the living room. In procession (a perfectly valid prac- 
tice in the home and loved by children!), reciting the beautiful Ash 
Wednesday antiphons, they proceed through the house, gathering 
up all the old palms. Burn palms carefully (they were blessed). A 
child will gain much from the symbolism of burning the palm from 
its own little shrine, crucifix or holy picture. Hereby it confirms its 
lenten resolution. The ashes’ symbolism too is one of the strongest 
the Church can offer man. Since blessed ashes can be received in 
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every parish at various times during this day, a practice can be made 
of taking all the family to receive them. “Remember, man, that thou 
art dust, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 


LENT 
The liturgy of Ash Wednesday has hardly been tapped for use by 
the family. It is rich in a quiet and earnest way. It is an inspiring 
backdrop for understanding fast, self-denial and mortification. We 
think that father and mother together have to practice, lead and 
teach, if the lenten spirit and the ancient good works of prayer, fast- 
ing and almsgiving are to take root in young hearts. 

Now commences the real drama of forty acts. Every day of Lent 
has its own liturgy, its own stational church. A liturgical wall calen- 
dar can become especially helpful in giving guidance. Read and 
study the Mass texts! Fathom their riches ; take a thought from each 
for every day as the “family’s food for thought.” 

There ought to be prior agreement in the family lenten plan just 
when family lenten exercises will take place. (Individual exercises 
should of course be encouraged and time allowed for them.) On 
Sundays, the major meal-time seems most opportune. On weekdays 
the evenings would seem best for instruction and the so necessary 
life of prayer during Lent. 

A collection of pictures depicting the stations of the cross will 
arouse devotion on the part of even the smallest child. And with 
prayer goes singing! (He who sings well prays twice). “Incline 
Thine ear, O Lord, and show us mercy, for we are sinners before 
Thee” (lenten antiphon) is a favorite chant. We also like to sing 
traditional Latin and other lenten hymns (such as Bach’s O Sacred 
Head Surrounded). Children indeed know that song is the fulfilment 
of fervent devotion. Let us cultivate this into a new adult attitude, to 
make our parish devotions richer with song. 

There exists now ample time for study and instruction, since all 
contacts with the “world” are kept to a minimum. The whole Church 
and with it the family is on retreat. A varied program can be put into 
effect: instructions by father, readings, discussions. Husband and 
wife can do spiritual readings together. Children will be wide open 
to the impact of the “greatest story ever told”; stories from the 
Bible and the saints. Older children can read holy Scripture and 
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more difficult books; report and discuss them in the family circle. 
Parents are teachers! Every home can make good use of a com- 
mentary on the Old and New Testament. 

How one just yearns to participate in the daily Masses of Lent! 
With many a family it will be a sacrifice not to be able to do so. We 
know of a partial solution: have at least one member of the family 
attend. Thus the “little church” is visibly brought into union with 
the living parish, and the channel of grace flows more abundantly 
from altar to home. Participation in the Sunday lenten Masses as a 
family unit (including the baby) is becoming popular among young 
Catholic families. Might it not be a proper “lenten sacrifice” for 
some parishioners (and pastors?) to gladly accept and encourage 
this practice? 

Your missal may contain a map of the stational churches of Lent. 
(One can also make one or obtain it from Conception Abbey Press. ) 
It is becoming a much beloved custom in this country to symboli- 
cally accompany Christ through Lent on such a map pilgrimage 
through eternal Rome. Our children love pilgrimages. So we actually 
drive and visit “our” various stational churches of marriage and 
“rebirth in Christ.” This shows how liturgical texts contain useful 
suggestive values. For many the participation in the Stations of the 
Cross, parish lenten sermons and devotions may be easier timewise 
than morning Mass, but should never become a substitute. 

One of the basic practices of the lenten liturgy is the preparation 
of the catechumens for baptism during the Easter Vigil service. One 
can prepare for the actual renewal of baptismal vows by which we 
resolve to live with Christ. (We feel particularly blessed, since one 
of our girls was baptized during the new Easter Vigil; a practice 
that should endear itself to many a parish.) 

With the thought of baptism in our minds and hearts, we are 
deepening our approach to penance. In the Church’s prayers we find 
the seven penitential psalms (Psalms 6, 31, 37, 50, 101, 129, 142). 
We learn again that penance involves sacrifice to atone for our sins. 
And sacrifice demands will power. How much this can come alive in 
the daily household drudgery! The spirit of Lent can help to make 
a new start: mutual help, forbearance, charity, orderliness, cleanli- 
ness, cooperation, soothing of nerves. Lent revolves around a variety 
of other sacrifices. Asceticism can be practiced in a positive sense : 
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giving up of time, talents, material possessions for love of others, 
family members, relatives, neighbors, strangers. Lent becomes a 
training ground for this so necessary social aspect of asceticism: 
charity for others in need. 

The liturgy explains to us repeatedly how fast and abstinence 
are intricately connected with penance and our own salvation. 
Christ’s fast was in preparation of His work of redemption. Another 
of the most ancient reasons for fasting is to save for alms. In 
periodic family conferences the children can be encouraged in plan- 
ning how money can be saved (more on the gadgets of a high 
standard of living than on food), and who is to benefit from the alms 
(missions, parish poor box, charities, hospitals, schools, churches, 
those persecuted for Christ’s sake). Fasting predisposes also the 
body and soul, it is pleasing to God and a “powerful remedy” for 
our sins (Ash Wednesday postcommunion). 

Children are actually most generous in making Lent harder than 
present Church regulations require even of adults. A lenten fare of 
vegetables and fruits, their juices, abundance of wholesome wheat 
and rye bread, some milk, butter, cheese, eggs, for one vitamin-rich 
meal a day, and two other meals not to exceed in quantity the full 
meal, with meat only rarely during a week — such a maximum 
program is becoming a favorite way of preparing renewal of not only 
our spiritual, but also our bodily energies (in an age when much too 
much is being eaten). 

With such self-discipline and self-control a real organic order 
can be established in the home. The liturgy admonishes us. Isn’t 
self-restraint for freedom? Under a rejuvenated family rule of life 
there is actually ‘free” time for contemplation and charity. A family 
is made strong and orderly by self-discipline; it begins with the 
parents. God uses such a Christian family for His work in the 
sanctification of society. Christian civilization is the product of the 
spirit, life and work of such strong “little kingdoms of God.” Many 
begin to perceive the implications of the holy liturgy for all areas 
of human living. 

Lenten spirituality is a school for lay spirituality. Isn’t many a day 
in this world comparable to one long Lent, only sustained by the 
vision of Easter? The daily bloodless Calvary of the Mass and the 
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entire liturgical life of the layman are a response to the hopes and 
aspirations, the sufferings, trials and joys of his life in the world. 
Matrimony, family, life in the world and Lent are in one straight line 
an ever-recurring preparation for Easter. Through all the elements 
of prayer, asceticism, virtues and strong liturgical life, centered 
around lay life in and through the world, the laity has been called 
to sanctity, so that all things may be restored in Christ (St. Pius X). 


THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTDAYS OF LENT 


Sunday text cards can proclaim eternal truths from the home altar; 
family members can try to live by them. “Now is the day of salvation” 
(epistle, first Sunday of Lent). “Walk in love as children of light in 
all goodness and justice and truth” (epistle, third Sunday of Lent). 

Laetare Sunday, “Rose Sunday,” is a pause on the hard way of 
penance and self-discipline: joyous anticipation of a victorious 
Easter. Possibilities for celebrating this day have hardly been 
touched. We celebrate the anniversary of our own solemn engage- 
ment and exchanging of blessed rings. We know of others who invite 
neighbors and a priest for good company and recollection. The 
liturgy invites us to “rejoice and be glad” (introit, fourth Sunday 
of Lent). 

On Passion Sunday the Church wants us to relive in ourselves the 
passion of Christ. The Gloria Patri is silenced. As a visible sign of 
the approaching austerity we remove all statues from our home altar, 
cover the crucifix with violet (as the Church in her sorrow over the 
Bridegroom herself does); we then proceed to have the children 
do likewise to their little shrines. 

A special reward for a good start in Lent can be the visit to an 
ordination at the diocesan cathedral on Ember Saturday. In the 
family, prayers are said for priestly vocations, our priest friends and 
for those who have been drawn into our family’s years of grace 
(through baptism and other sacraments). 

A particularly significant feast for the family and the laymen is 
likely to occur during Lent, St. Joseph’s (March 19). All our boys 
celebrate a name-day on that date, because according to French-Ca- 
nadian tradition accepted by us, all boys bear also the name of this 
“just man.” We hold a special family devotion with prayers and 
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hymns to this “father of the poor,” this holy Catholic personality, 
“meet and just, right and salutary.” 

Now all becomes anticipation for the great week for the family 
in the home and for the Church in her liturgy and theology — Holy 
Week. With the Vespers hymn of Passion Sunday we exclaim with 


the Church, “Hail, O Cross, thou only hope of man!” 
Ernst and Johanna Winter 


THE SPRINGS OF MORALITY 


DEMAND 
which arises from age to age in the life of the modern (i.e., post- 
medieval) Church is that the scientific examination of Christian con- 
duct should not degenerate into a consideration of sins contrary to the 
virtues, but should remain primarily a meditative study — however 
scientifically done — of the virtues themselves. After all, Chris- 
tianity is new life, and virtue is the necessary manifestation of that 
life. 

This demand is so thoroughly reasonable that it strikes one as 
surprising that opposite sides could be taken on the question. Yet 
from time to time someone will return to the charge that the Catholic 
moral theologian builds his edifice on sin as the master idea, whereas 
from the fact that divine charity in its various forms of expression 
constitutes the essence of the life given to men, it alone deserves the 
careful scrutiny of scientific treatment. Sin is pathology, it is aberra- 
tion. The Way from whom there should be no turning aside is Christ 
who gives health to the soul. 

As in so many argued questions genuine antinomy can be proved 
to be non-existent, even while genuine divergency of emphasis is 
being demonstrated as the clearest matter in the case. A morality of 
sin and a morality of Christ can not be set against each other. Sin 
was a primary datum of human life for Him. It is even likely that He, 
the eternal Word, existed in two natures solely to mend the mischief 
caused by the fact of sin. 
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While it is probable that fears, anxieties and guilt feelings are 
phantoms which particularly trouble the lives of those who believe 
in sin, still the guilt of sin, with which these feelings may or may not 
be connected in particular cases, is no fancy whatever. Christ’s moral 
teaching was that men should love God and their neighbor ; but the 
failure of love, that is to say its conscious lack, needs some name, 
and that absence of virtue in the soul we call sin. 

It can not be correct to describe as a “regression” from Christ’s 
altruistic ideal of mutual charity any form of introspection or pre- 
occupation with self. Some awareness of one’s present mental states 
and past choices is inescapable. Besides, personal effort and respon- 
sibility are at the core of His moral system, no matter how much it 
is true to say that divine life is a thing centered in God. 

Another observation commonly made when methods of present- 
ing moral theology are discussed is that the ethical norm of conduct 
in accord with natural reason is often proposed as the Christian ideal 
though with the added note of Gospel sanction, whereas in fact the 
life of grace totally transcends the order of nature. Christ’s expecta- 
tions of His friends because of the Father’s gift exceed by a quasi- 
infinity those of Aristotle and Cicero, so that even the flawless 
“natural man” becomes a deceptive creature when the spirit of 
Christian holiness is being considered. 

To this the reply is usually made that since grace builds on nature, 
it becomes impossible to estimate the supra-human unless the human 
at its natural best is known. The man who consciously offends against 
his own humanity is the one most readily identifiable as the rejector 
of the gift of a life lived on a higher-than-human plane. Or again, 
the perfect life (one lived for the love of God) is knowable only 
against the background of the good life, and “the problem of deter- 
mining precisely what is a good life remains.” ? 

The theologians of our day are aware of the problem which arises 
out of the fact that handbooks of moral theology are written primarily 
to serve the confessor in his role as judge. They know he may accom- 
plish some ascetical guidance in that sacrament ; in fact in confessions 
of devotion it is expected that he should. But the forgiveness of 
serious sin is the raison d’étre of the sacred sign called “penance,” 


* William J. Conway, “The Science of Moral Theology, New Trends,” in 
Irish Theological Quarterly, 22 (Apr. 1955), 154. 
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so that the recognition of sin and the identification of its precise 
nature will always remain the confessor’s first concern. He needs a 
developed science and books in that science to aid him in his work. 

Most professional moralists will agree that treatises fulfilling this 
function can not serve every function in the sphere of Christian 
morality, and specifically that the confessor’s manual cannot be 
expected to present a totally adequate plan of Christian living. For 
this there must be supplementation from the great dogmatic tracts 
(the Church, grace, the Eucharist, e.g.), and from the doctors, 
saints and ascetical writers who have either won the mastery under 
the headship of Christ or come to know its rules. 

Two difficulties arise immediately, however. One is that the semi- 
nary candidate for the confessor’s role may be unsuccessful at a 
theological synthesis on his own, so that the partial development of 
the great moral themes which he is exposed to may be taken by him 
for the whole; result: a distorted or at best incomplete view of 
Christian morality in one who is to be a master in Israel. 

Secondly, if no adequate over-all treatments of the conduct of 
Christians are available, scientific in orientation if not in detail, 
then a thinking populace will have nowhere to turn for enlighten- 
ment. Treatments simply do not exist in satisfactory number or 
quality on the great questions such as conscience, culpability and 
the factors which diminish it, the foreseen effects of a specific moral 
choice, and so on. Even now the case is that the literate reader is more 
liable to encounter a thoughtful moral consideration of nuclear 
warfare, the arts, or some economic matter from a journal like The 
Atlantic Monthly or The Reporter than he is from the professedly 
Christian sources which fall under his eyes in the course of a normal 
week. 

Tied in, too, with the paucity of satisfactory discussion of the 
great moral questions in a context of God’s revelation is the im- 
portant fact that the pulpit catechesis of the faithful is forever 
destined to take its tone from the seminary studies in moral theology 
engaged in by the clergy. Like it or not, this is the fact. In the nature 
of the case, the man in the pew is liable to hear the second, fifth or 
seventh commandment dealt with more or less satisfactorily while 
the moral aspects of art or international life go untouched, simply 
because there were hours devoted to “Res clamat ad dominum” 
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(“The object calls for its owner”) and never a paper or seminar 
given to the Christian as promoter of various art media or adherent 
to this or that moral-political view. 

The appearance five years ago of the University of Louvain 
dissertation of Fr. Gérard Gilleman, S.J., Le primat de charité en 
théologie morale (Louvain, 1952) elicited a number of comments 
and articles from theologians on the orientation of their science.? 
Some took the tack that “moral minimalism” was unavoidable, for 
the reasons suggested above; others that the facets of theology are 
many, and “one cannot study everything in connection with every- 
thing.” But most conceded that human acts could and should be 
studied in intimate connection with the love of God. 

Fr. Gilleman’s basic thesis is that our moral life is a distinctive 
but real continuation of the recapitulative deed of Christ on the 
cross — hence an act of charity multiply manifested in space and 
time. 

The combined ascetical-theological-penitential treatises have not 
been forthcoming yet (the works of Hiring, Schdllgen and possibly 
Lottin excepted), but the necessary literature in preparation for 
them has begun to appear. Among the book-length attempts may be 
included a work of the well-known Belgian theologian Canon Jacques 
Leclercq, L’enseignement de la morale chrétienne (Paris, 1950), 
which was withdrawn from circulation last year; Emile Mersch, 
S.J., Morality and the Mystical Body (New York, Kenedy, 1939); 
G. Thils, Tendances actuelles en théologie morale (Gembloux, 
1940); and Bernard Olivier, O.P., “Pour une théologie morale 
renouvelée,” in Morale chrétienne et requétes contemporaines 
(Tournai, 1955), pp. 219-55. 

German-language attempts at developing a Laienmoral spring 
from the work done twenty-five years ago by Dr. Fritz Tillmann (6 
vols.), and would include the recent volumes by Fr. Sylvester Birn- 
gruber and Archbishop Rauch of Freiburg. Perhaps the best of all 


*For a brief notice see Gerald Kelly, S.J., Theological Studies, 14 (March 
1953), 31f., and for a summary of the literature in response to Gilleman, see 
ibid., 15 (March 1954), 52f. 

* L’Osservatore Romano of Feb. 2, 1956, carried an account of the action 
by the Holy See and in an accompanying article described the work as 
destructive rather than constructive in its criticism of the negativism and 
juridical spirit of contemporary Catholic moral teaching. 
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for priests and laity is Bernard Haring, C.SS.R., Das Gesetz Christi 
(Freiburg, 1954: 1446 pages). Half of it is available in French as 
La Loi du Christ (Vol. I, Paris, 1956). The balance is promised 
for this summer and an English translation is readying. Here indeed 
is moral theology allied to the Gospel spirit. 

In a sense the basic task is to restore the unity of the medieval 
synthesis, as illustrated by St. Thomas’ speculative consideration of 
the special virtue of the act of fasting found in immediate conjunc- 
tion with an inquiry into the positive precept to fast at certain seasons 
(II-II, q. 147, aa.1-8). The modern synthesis will be obliged to 
take into account the considerable recently acquired knowledge of 
mental and emotional states which impair free choice. It will also 
reflect contemporary theological development which is at pains to 
identify the part played by the Spirit in the life of the Church, so that 
while acts lose their specific character neither as human nor as moral 
they are nonetheless seen to be manifestations of His sanctifying 
work in the body of Christ. 

In this view charity is the “form of the virtues” as it was for 
Aquinas, not one among the lot, not even the queen over the rest, 
but as it were their “interiority,” their soul or spiritual “sense.” 

The contemporary moralist’s task is further complicated by the 
recent appearance of the “situation-ethic” concept rooted in exis- 
tentialism, which holds that enduring moral principles valid for all 
situations cannot be derived.* According to this view there is only 
the rightness or wrongness of this choice here and now, with God 
and the “I” of man in direct encounter. What is morally allowable 
at the moment may be out of the question twenty-four hours from 
now because life situations are never identically repeated. 

The Holy Father has found it necessary to condemn this apotheo- 
sizing of the present moment and likewise the claim made for the 
utter dependability of immediate intuitions, in an allocution dated 
April 18, 1952 (to the World Federation of Young Catholic 


*Cf. William J. Conway, “Situation Ethics,” in Irish Theological Quarterly, 
21 (Jan. 1954), 60-63; Joseph Fuchs, S.J., “Situation Ethics and Theology,” 
in Theology Digest, 2 (Winter, 1954), 25-32. The latter issue also has digests 
of articles on the general question of contemporary moral teaching by Frs. 
Gilleman and Gustave Ermecke, plus extensive bibliographies. Dietrich von 
Hildebrand has a chapter on the question in True Morality and Its Counter- 
feits (New York: David McKay, 1955), 130-54. 
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Women: A.A.S., 44, 413-19) and a radio talk of March 23, 1952 
(A.A.S., 50, 270-78). 

This means that the Catholic writer must take care when he 
delimits those acts which are morally culpable to insist on the possi- 
bility of a set of conditions in the abstract under which an act may 
or may not be performed. This particular act is unique, it is true, 
but the moral character can not be said to bear no relation whatever 
to general moral norms. There exists some valid classification in the 
theoretical, supernatural order into which it properly falls. The 
Pope enunciates in the earlier of his messages three maxims: first, 
God wants not only a right intention but also the good work ; second, 
evil may never be done that good may result ; and third, there may be 
situations in which a Christian cannot be unaware that he must 
sacrifice everything, even his life, to save his soul. 

From all this it is understandable why a special sensitivity marks 
theological progress in this field. Anyone who brings in question the 
value of classical moral theology to contemporary life situations 
must expect to be scrutinized. If he complains against “the sophistic 
subtleties of casuistic method” (the Pope’s phrase), it is just possible 
that he is being misled by the “new morality.” Paradoxically, any 
appeal to Christ and the Gospel must be phrased with extreme care 
because of the way such a direct appeal has been misused by pro- 
ponents of a false mystique. 

A book has appeared recently which deserves attention because 
of what it attempts and the degree to which it succeeds in the attempt. 
Entitled The Springs of Morality, it contains the papers of a sym- 
posium held at Downside Abbey, England, in Low Week 1955, on 
many aspects of Christian and non-Christian conduct.5 It is couched 
in the language of the man who is a thinker but not a theologian. In 
fact the complaint has been registered against the book that it side- 
steps moral theology completely and dances nervously around the 
edges of this mature science. 

While it is true that the contributors are either unfamiliar with 
the science in a specialist’s way or else know their theology well 
enough but write for people who do not, the result is neither an 
obvious flight from accepted terms and arguments nor an attempt 


5 The Springs of Morality. A Catholic Symposium. Edited by John M. 
Todd. Macmillan Co., New York. 1956. Pp. 327. Cloth, $6.00. 
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at popularization such as to embarrass the theologian reader. It is a 
series of adult discussions by men who willingly turn to moral 
theology when it has something to say to a problem in hand which 
can fairly easily be converted into modern modes of thinking. The 
level of exchange among these men is extremely high. 

“All through the discussions,” writes R. F. Trevett, chairman of 
the symposium, “the primacy of experience was constantly ex- 
pressed. . . . The moralist, like the analyst of words, runs the risk 
of mistaking the outward test for the inward reality” (p. 6). It is not 
that experience was considered a source of morality, he points out, 
for it is not that but a door to it. Unless human experience is analyzed, 
no metaphysical or moral implications of conduct emerge. Com- 
municating with self, with others, and with God was seen as “passing 
through and in law to love; or rather seeing law as issuing from love, 
as the living structure of the organism of love” (ibid.). Concrete 
experiences cannot be separated from the contemplation of experi- 
ence. 

Contrary to the existentialist and Communist positions, the Down- 
side company holds as Christians that “it is in the actual and everyday 
situations that the eternal stands secure.” 

Two papers, respectively by Dom Illtyd Trethowan and Hilary 
Armstrong, discuss the modern philosophical concept of morality 
and the view of it held by Greek and Roman philosophers. 

The Benedictine points out that the axiom, “the good is that which 
is to be done, the evil that to be avoided,” can be largely meaning- 
less if proposed as a self-evident principle on a par with that of non- 
contradiction. Putting forth ethical arguments from “right reason” 
with all the appearance of a logical demonstration will not move the 
non-Christian philosopher, simply because in our day facts of experi- 
ence have supplanted principles of thought as the framework of 
discussion. “What makes the theses unsatisfactory for our purposes 
is that they take for granted so much that we need to establish if we 
are to win the agreement of non-Christian philosophers” (p. 11). 

Dom Illtyd identifies himself with the philosophers who hold 
that the existence of God definitely apprehended constitutes the 
recognition of moral obligation ; the one is seen in the other. This is 
not the same as proving God’s existence through a sense of duty and 
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vice versa. It is the sense of moral compulsion and the discovery of 
God’s action on oneself recognized as the same experience. While 
natural theology has never flourished for long in the absence of 
organized religion and some conviction of revelation, natural the- 
ology and its theistic ethic cannot be disregarded by the Christian. 
If it is, he will be setting at nought man’s “original” contact with 
God (which includes some reconciliation of the “good” and the 
“right” ), difficult as it is to separate this basic consciousness from 
one’s earliest knowledge of revealed teaching and the healing effects 
of grace. 

To the objection that the traditional Christian ethic can be reduced 
to a long-sighted selfishness, the writer replies that, “it proves to be 
the nature of man to give himself to God, to return to God; his good 
lies outside himself and therefore presents itself as duty” (p. 19). 

Professor Armstrong’s development of the Platonist, Aristotelian 
and Stoic conceptions of man’s role in life is well done, concluding 
as it must in admiration for the clearly formulated idea of a natural 
knowledge of an absolute and universal moral law rooted in the 
nature of God. Man is most godlike for the Greek in his intellect. 
Nevertheless it is the “good man” of Aristotle who becomes the 
source of moral standards, just as Plato’s good man had been ex- 
pected to know the “forms” of things by his godlike intelligence and 
to know, worship and obey the gods. It is no wonder that the Platonic 
conception, which saw the need to master lower emotions and de- 
sires and also looked for a fitting retribution after death, should have 
won the praise of the saints and doctors of the Church. Never per- 
haps has human goodness reached such a high ideal without the help 
of revelation and recognized grace. 

A section entitled “Secondary Sciences’ Contribution to the Con- 
cept and Practice of Morality” is composed of four good essays on 
medicine, psychology, economics and international relations. The 
first two will be fairly elementary to the trained pastoral theologian 
but undoubtedly to other readers comprise the best offerings in the 
book. 

Colin Clark writing on economics starts off diffidently, as if he 
were lobbing back easy shots scarcely worth the effort. Before long 
he is into a thought-provoking examination of those four of the 
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Seven Deadly Sins which bear directly on economics: pride (love 
of power), covetousness (avarice), gluttony (the satisfaction of 
illegitimate desires, of “preferences” which are not “demands” ), and 
envy (hatred of another’s well-being, in this case material). Indi- 
rectly, anger can feed bitterness in economic competition, sloth (the 
neglect of ordinary duties) set the whole economic picture askew, 
and lust turn the machinery of modern advertising, even — through 
night club and hotel life — contract sales. 

Mr. Clark’s conclusion is that three of the most powerful forces 
in the modern world — advertising, monopoly and centralization 
— are not likely to be dealt with more intelligently than in medieval 
times when the sources of all vice were seven in number and had 
proper names. Whether one considers morality relative, benighted 
or even pernicious, he says, “an economic system bound by these 
(or similar) limitations becomes far easier to handle, and its 
problems much more capable of solution” (p. 118). 

There are separate essays on the writer’s problem, the employer’s, 
the employee’s, the confessor’s (a balanced exhortation to prudence 
and mercy by Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P.), and the teacher’s (this is an 
especially perceptive piece). The morality of primitive societies is 
dealt with and so is Judaic morality; the approach of the scientist, 
the Buddhist, the Communist, the secularist. 

Reginald Trevett in writing on sex points out that contraceptive 
intercourse, being basically self-love, is bound to loosen the I-thou 
relation. It is a misdirected and defective sign of complete self- 
giving, hence is bound to affect adversely what it so imperfectly 
signifies. 

Another of his attractive developments concerns the relation of 
love and death. Real love is deathless. “Companions for eternity” 
is no empty phrase. How then can a married person love again after 
a spouse dies? “The former, this-world love is now in an absolutely 
virginal state,” is his answer. “It is indeed this virginal love which is 
at the heart of morality itself and is made absolute by death. Virginal 
love can be shared. That is its great power and glory” (p. 161). 
Hence it is that a second marriage is but another sign of ultimate 
virginal union in Christ and the Father. 

In an editor’s note to the two chapters on modern problems of 
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work, the discussion of the participants on the clear violations of 
Christian moral prescriptions in day-to-day conduct are summarized. 
Here the Christian who lives his belief “is inevitably most clearly 
distinguished from his fellow” (p. 185). If a man buys or sells 
within the limits of the law or if a firm treats employees as persons 
for the technical reason that it is in the long run more efficient, 
neither has yet reached the level of the Christian. 

The Christian’s ultimate motive in business dealings as in all 
matters is the support of Christ incarnate in self and neighbor. He 
does not simply avoid abuses and do all the usual and legitimate 
things with the right intention. He “does his utmost to be saturated 
in Christ, and then goes on to saturate the job” (p. 184). Now this 
is not something done by employer or employee lightly, not even 
with full sacramental aid and perfect good will. Long and hard study 
and planning are required; a fully articulated philosophy and the- 
ology of work are indispensable. 

This brings us to the consideration, tardy perhaps but no more 
so than the concept itself when morality is being discussed, that 
the necessary condition of Christian conduct is worship keenly 
experienced. 

The sum of Christian morality is the love of God, and the way 
back to God is Christ. The Second Part of the Summa presents the 
odd spectacle of moral man as it were without relation to Christ. 
There is a reason for this. In the First Part God is treated as He 
is in Himself ; in the Second, all that comes forth from Him (exitus), 
which includes man as he might have been had sin not occurred; 
in the Third Part, the great return (reditus), which is chiefly pro- 
gress back to God in union with Christ. The moral portion is in a 
suspended state, so to say, until Christ is accepted by men as their 
Redeemer. 

Now the road is hard and it is only traveled successfully if there is 
one mind and heart with Him who took our flesh. One does not act 
morally as a Christian unless he loves; he does not love adequately 
except in union with that Reconciler whose obedience he shares; 
and he is not capable of sustaining that union unless he eats His 
flesh and blood in a spirit of lively faith. 

What all this means is that unless Christian men can live consis- 
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tently in a climate of faith and charity, all theological developments 
of Christian morality worked out for them are fated to become 
mere tactical exercises. 

It is vain to put on anyone the burden of a lover if he has not in 
recent memory been conscious of the love. He will feel only the 
burden. He cannot rise to the level of Christ if he does not recall 
the joy of having praised the Father in union with Christ last Sunday 
or for the last year of Sundays. 

Where is he likely to grow intimate with the Savior, how advert 
to that bond which faith tells him the Eucharist achieves, if not by 
the spoken Word embedded in a framework of Scripture, prayer and 
active sacrifice? 

Conscience cannot bear the weight alone. Passion is insistent, 
the world is attractive, and the devil is a liar. Immorality in act 
follows when there is no love strong enough to restrain a man. Some- 
times it becomes the pattern. Did he know he should not have done 
it? Oh, in a way, yes. He can enunciate a clear enough principle of 
right and wrong once he stops rationalizing. But the weight proved 
too great because he had not known his Lover, really, or been 
motivated by an experience shared with Him or any common desire 
as lovers must. 

All this is said much better by Dom Ralph Russell in his essay on 
the Bible, who proceeds from the morality of the Old Testament to 
that of the Gospels to that of St. Paul, concluding where he is re- 
quired to because he reads the Bible correctly: 

Hence Christian mor- 
ality has never been lived fully unless it came, and was seen to come, 
from the Mass. . . . Christian morality comes from Christ and the 
sharing of the Christian Mysteries. These will be primarily baptism, the 
Mass, and their fruit, the Mystical Body. Perhaps the greatest influence 
of the Bible on morality has been exercised by (its) inspiring the liturgy. 


(pp. 33f.) 


And when Dom Aelred Watkin discusses the Middle Ages, he is 
just as sensitive as his confrere to the effect on morality of the Mass 
offered before passive spectators left to meditate on sacraments 
which worked of themselves, and pardons, relics and trentals which 
were (it came to be thought) equally efficacious. 
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It is not a requirement of science that “everything should be 
taught in connection with everything.” That makes any science im- 
possible, theology along with the rest. It does seem strange, however, 
that the possibility of Christian morality is consistently assumed 
without constant reference to the need of those conditions which 
alone can assure it. They are corporate prayer at the heart of which 
is effective Sacrifice, and a Word preached lovingly to make all this 
clear. What if not these are the springs of morality? 

Gerard S. Sloyan 


TIMELY TRACT 


THE CONTRADICTION 


HE Contradiction which 
Presses Mankind Today” was the title of Pius XII’s 7,000-word 
Christmas message. The title is well chosen for a Christmas theme. 
Every child and adult, learned and unlearned, who kneels before the 
Crib and sees the poverty and love of the Child must reflect on some 
area of contradiction between what they do or see about them and 
what the Child represents. They may see the contradiction in terms 
of a straying husband, a personal habit of impurity, the plight of the 
Hungarian freedom fighters, or our huge food surpluses and almost 
universal hunger. It may be that in an era of “peace and prosperity” 
our vision dims, but it is hard to conceive of a Christian who sees no 
contradiction whatever as he kneels before the Child. 

This piece is being written shortly after a Young Christian Work- 
ers rally featuring Belgium’s Monsignor Cardijn and England’s Pat 
Keegan. The YCW conceptual framework is built on this idea of 
contradiction. The framework was evident in the speeches. The 
words situations and problems were used to label the social facts 
of daily life. The dignity of the human person, or more specifically of 
the young adult, is his call or destiny to be a son of God. When we 
contrast the situation or facts with man’s divine estate, we have the 
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contradiction. Because the young adult is enmeshed in this contra- 
diction, he has a responsibility to extricate himself and because he 
is confirmed he has a responsibility to others involved in the contra- 
diction that amounts to a lay apostolic and missionary vocation. 
Situation, dignity, contradiction, responsibility, constitute the seman- 
tic framework. 

YCW is a Catholic Action movement which trains young adult 
working people through its weekly social inquiry to come to grips 
with the situation or the problem now seen through the lens of 
Gospel teaching. The inquiry is simply a device to point up a con- 
tradiction. The training is never an academic affair. It must engage 
the persons in actions that right the wrong. It teaches through action. 
It demands commitment and ultimately dedication as the normal 
fulfilment of the Christian lay vocation. 

Frankly, I expected to hear an appeal to a worker class conscious- 
ness. Also I expected to hear our situation spelled out at least in 
general outline. Instead the speakers put the emphasis on our inter- 
national responsibility. I was most satisfied with this approach for 
three reasons : 

1) while there is a class structure in this country, American 
egalitarian ideology resents an appeal made on the basis of class; 

2) a description of the “situation” of the young American adult 
is about the most complex sociological study that could be attempted 
even by an American; 

3) international responsibility is the area for our times that needs 
the most elaboration and insistence. 

Monsignor Cardijn touchingly explained the conception and birth 
of YCW. He saw his classmates go off to the factories when he left 
for the seminary. In a short time they were corrupted and separated 
from close ties to the Church. At the death of his father he promised 
to spend his priesthood resolving the contradictions for the millions 
of workers everywhere in the world. 

Over the factory gate was an “Employees Only” sign. Since this 
excluded the priest, and the corrupting influence was inside, he 
resolved that the changes must be made by the people who passed 
through this gate. Only a man of deep faith in, hope for, and love of 
young people could have the patience to help form a world-wide 
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movement that would bring salvation to countless young men and 
women on every continent. 

While the factory gate may have served as a symbol of the YCW it 
would be unfair to brand it as a movement interested exclusively in 
work life. The youth’s vocation to marriage, his recreation and holi- 
days, the sick boy or girl, have always been the concern of the YCW. 

The young American priest in his late twenties comes to a parish 
from the seminary with a different approach to youth than did Father 
Cardijn at the same age. The priest ordained in 1957 has no memo- 
ries of the depression. Soup kitchens, bread lines, sit down strikes, 
relief roles, farm disasters, and PWA are not even memories. He has 
lived in an era when management to a great extent has become 
increasingly interested in employees’ welfare. His young parishioners 
do not always get the job they want, but work is available and at least 
the possibility of a better job and better times stifles the first feelings 
of frustration. 

For these reasons the young American priest does not look upon 
the factory gate as any more corrupting to the young adult workers 
than the gate to the ball park, the ice follies, or the golf course, the 
entrance to the local bar or cocktail lounge, or even the door of his 
own home. What does disturb him is the fact that the young adults 
seldom come to his rectory door seeking his priestly counsel. They 
evince no zeal for a greater participation in the liturgy. To them 
being close to the parish means parish sponsored teams, dances, and 
chartered busses to ball parks. In their mental image of the parish the 
altar is not central. 

But like Monsignor Cardijn, today’s young priest is interested in 
helping the young people of his parish to live a life that is consistent 
with their dignity as “new creatures.” 

The young priest of today wants all his parishioners, particularly 
young adults, to assume their Christian responsibility in daily living. 
He has heard over and over that the layman is the front line apostle 
of the Church. Popes and bishops have been repeating it to the point 
of it becoming a cliché. He knows that recreation programs will never 
form apostles. He knows that his speeches only make good listeners. 
He knows that psychologically he cannot rally people to fight for 
social justice in the matter of wages, hours, or conditions of work 
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unless he lives in an economically depressed area or serves a racial or 
immigrant group. Nor has he himself been conditioned psychologi- 
cally for such a crusade. 

Yet one fact faces him as he kneels before the Crib or meditates 
before the Crucifix. The contradiction does press down upon his 
young people today. Wage increases, shorter hours, and better 
working conditions have made it possible for more humane living, 
but of themselves they do not make people more or less Christian 
and certainly they do not give us apostles. He knows from the Crib 
and the Cross that Christ came to give an abundance of life. His 
young parishioners do not seem driven to bring this life to others. 
It is only the most rare exception that has apostolic restlessness to 
have Christ take flesh in all of life. So if his aim is to prepare young 
people for their role in the Church and the world, his task remains. 

What direction should the American YCW take? Work life is 
man’s key role in our society. It is the chief determinant of his 
status, his neighborhood, and his friends. It even determines these 
for his family when he marries. My only minor dissent to the Cardijn 
speech was his continual reference to factories as though our total 
work force were production or assembly workers. In this country, 
work life must be given a wider meaning than blue collar work. 
Those destined for management responsibility, those engaged in 
professional services, as well as the office or typical white collar 
worker consider themselves as people who work for a living. Under 
this broad category of young adult worker only the “play boy” is 
excluded. 

Because of our democratic ideals it is possible to lump together 
people of widely diverse occupational functions if they have in 
common the desire to deepen their life in Christ through a parish 
organization such as the YCW — providing, of course, that they do 
not represent the opposite poles of our American class structure. 
Parish loyalty and neighborhood associations are still common bonds 
for many. Also, within a city parish there is a greater economic 
homogeneity than in the city at large, which fact would tend to make 
the group roughly similar educationally and socially. 

Frankly, I think the word “workers” should not be used to desig- 
nate such a group, or at least it should be used only sparingly. It 
conjures up a European closed class system, and from a sociological 
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viewpoint there is no American worker class consciousness or 
solidarity. Even organized labor admits its inability to deliver a 
“labor vote.” The young people in our lower economic bracket are 
not wedded to it. Our competitive economic system may leave them 
at the bottom, but the desire to escape from it, which is part of the 
American way of life, remains. 

The YCW need not apologize to people because it is interested in 
work life in lush times. The contradictions, though less obvious 
than twenty-five years ago, are there. The removal of the gaping and 
flagrant injustices by minimum wage laws, social security coverage, 
peacefully negotiated contracts and the like leaves untouched the 
ravages of bigness on the human personality. Social gains achieved 
through bureaucratic methods and without the active participation 
of the rank and file leave us better fed and less subject to Com- 
munism, but with our hunger for community unsatisfied. 

It is these subtle human relationships in occupational life that 
deserve the attention of those affected by them. 

Recreation or leisure is becoming increasingly more important 
with the shorter work week. It should command the serious attention 
of YCW if it is to make leisure a help rather than a hindrance to 
living the divine life. In this area the contradictions are often sharply 
pointed. But here again the problem is often one that escapes the eye, 
as the Pope indicates in reference to movies: “In films which are 
regarded as morally irreproachable, men live and die as if there 
were no God, no Redemption, no Church.” Not only do we reduce 
morality to sexual behavior, but we seem to be oblivious of artistic 
integrity and competence as though art were not an important cate- 
gory deeply affecting all of life. 

Family life and the way our society prepares its youth for marriage 
are fertile areas for the young adult to explore in an apostolic way. 
Young people cannot be fully trained for their rightful role as adult 
lay Catholics unless they are brought into a living dialogue with the 
Church’s doctrine on work, leisure, and marriage. 

These are the universals with which YCW is concerned in every 
part of the world. The emphasis and approach has to be worked out 
within the framework of the behavior patterns of each culture. 

My third observation about the Cardijn rally was the emphasis on 
international responsibility. An over-abundance of material things 
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in our country and almost universal poverty in the rest of the world 
contradicts the Christian ideal of brotherhood. The situation where 
there are nations with trained YCW leaders and others without any, 
calls for lay YCW missionaries. Young people must grow up with 
an increasing awareness of the oneness of the human race. YCW 
stands foursquare for this in word and deed. 

The Cardijn rally has quickened my faith in YCW. The Mon- 
signor has cut out a niche for himself in history by finding a solution 
to a contradiction in his day. The solution if taken in its essentials 
has universal validity. It remains for American genius to continue 
to find for YCW the American expression that will resolve the 
contradictions which Adam set in motion when he said (in deed). 
“T will not serve.” 


Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF ZACHARIAS 


O OPEN the book 
of Zacharias expecting to find something of the heartbreaking pathos 
of Osee, or the frankly recorded failure of Amos, or the unpredict- 
able adventures of Jonas, is to be disappointed. Here there is little 
biography and no plot. The language is sometimes obscure and often 
symbolic. The literary forms are multiple and involved. Yet it is a 
book to which those who love poetry and prayer constantly return. 
It is a book of beauty and deep spiritual themes. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE LORD 
Time, place, purpose and author are known with varying degrees of 
certitude. The prophet’s meticulous exactness about dates in the first 
half of the book must bring joy to every history teacher who has 
ever struggled to make students time-conscious. Thanks to careful 
chronological annotations we know that messages from the Lord 
came to Zacharias at intervals between the eighth month of the sec- 
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ond year of King Darius I (that is from October to November of 
520 B.c.) and the ninth month of the fourth year of the reign of the 
same monarch (that is from November to December of 518 B.c.). 
We know, too, that the equally zealous prophet Aggeus was in 
Jerusalem at the same time and shared the same national and reli- 
gious interests. 

Fifteen years earlier the first exiles had returned to the ruins that 
had once been Jerusalem. They took possession of Mount Sion from 
which their fathers had been driven out by the Babylonians in 586 
B.c. Bravely they began the slow work of reconstruction. The story 
of these grim days is told in the books of Esdras. Zorobahel was then 
the governor, Josue, the high priest. First, homes had to be built, 
then the temple, finally the city walls. 

Aggeus and Zacharias encouraged the people to prepare a worthy 
dwelling for the Lord (Ag. 1:1f.; Zach. 4:6ff.). In this they were 
helped by the Jews who had remained in Chaldea and who had sent 
generous offerings for this work (Zach. 6:9-15). After four and a 
half years of labor the temple was ready for the dedication which 
took place in 516 B.c. A year later the feast of the Passover was 
celebrated for the first time since Nabuchodonosor seventy years 
earlier had ordered the temple built by Solomon to be destroyed. 
This is the historical setting of the book. 

Less precise is the information we have about the author. In the 
Roman martyrology for the sixth of September there is the com- 
memoration: “In Palestine St. Zachary, the prophet, who returned 
from Chaldea to his native land when he was an old man and lies 
buried near the prophet Aggeus.” Proof of these statements is lack- 
ing. It seems likely that Zacharias was of priestly descent and that 
he was a prominent leader. It seems less likely that he is to be identi- 
fied with the prophet of the same name in our English bibles who, as 
our Lord reminded the Jews, was slain “between the altar and the 
temple” (Matt. 23:35; Luke 11:51). Scholars claim that in Hebrew 
the names of the two men differ slightly. It is not even certain that 
Zacharias wrote all fourteen chapters of the book credited to him. 

As this question of authorship involves no dogmatic teaching, 
Catholics are free to attribute the last five chapters to Zacharias or 
to a pre-exilic author or to a late post-exilic writer of the third cen- 
tury or even to some prophet of the Machabean age. All scholars, 
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however, agree on the importance of the great messianic theme 
which rings out in always new modalities in every part of the book 
and makes it a richly integrated harmonious whole. 

In the first eight chapters this messianic theme is expressed in 
terms of the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the restoration of temple- 
worship in the days of Zorobahel. In the last five chapters it is 
expressed in terms of the new and eternal: Jerusalem and God’s 
universal kingdom. In every chapter there is earnest insistence upon 
His wisdom and His mercy: a plea for man’s earnest and whole- 
hearted response. We wonder what preparations must have preceded 
such divine communications: what fidelity to grace, what courage 
in prayer, what purgatories of pain. 

Another point on which scholars agree is the enigmatic quality 
of much of the book and its many elusive historical allusions. They 
envy Zacharias who could turn questioningly to an obliging angel- 
monitor always conveniently at his side. This angel told him where 
to look, what to think, how to act. He chided his charge or cajoled 
him until the meaning of God’s “shewings” was plain to the prophet 
if not to us. Eight visions and five prophecies are listed in the fol- 
lowing outline. An “inner meaning” for each one is given in italics. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROPHECY 


Prologue: “Come back to Me. . . . Be not as your fathers. 
. . . Turn from your evil ways” (1:1-6). 


Part I. The Book of Visions. 

Ist vision: The Angel among the myrtle bushes (1:7-17). 
Jerusalem shall be rebuilt. 

2nd vision: The four horns and the four smiths (1:18-—21). 
Juda’s oppressors shall be punished. 

3rd vision: The man with the measuring rod (2:1-13). 
Jews and Gentiles shall come to Jerusalem. 

4th vision: The vesting of Josue (3:1-10). 
Jerusalem shall be purified. 

Sth vision: The golden lampstand and the olive trees (4: 1-14). 
The temple shall be restored. 

6th vision: The winged scroll (5:1-4). 
Evil-doers shall be condemned. 
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7th vision: The woman in the bushel-measure (5:5—14). 
The land shall be cleansed. 

8th vision: The four chariots (6:1-8). 
Enemies shall be chastised. 

Conclusion: The coronation of the high priest (6:9-15). 
The messias shall be glorified. 


Part II. Historical interlude. 
A case of conscience: Should we fast? (7:1—-8:23). 
Fasting is good: justice, mercy and charity are better. 


Part III. The Book of Prophecies. 
Ist prophecy: The messianic kingdom (9:1-10:1). 
The king shall triumph. 
2nd prophecy: The plan of the messianic restoration (10:2—11:3). 
The king shall protect the people. 
3rd prophecy: The allegory of the two shepherds (11:4~17; 
13:7-9). 
A remnant shall be saved. 
4th prophecy: The conversion of Israel (12:1—13:1-6). 
The people shall repent. 
5th prophecy: The Day of the Lord (14:1-12). 
All men shall praise the Lord. 


FROM ONE OBSCURITY TO ANOTHER 
Puzzled readers willingly recall St. Jerome’s perplexities when he 
was preparing a commentary on this book. He felt that he was 
advancing from one obscure point to another even more obscure. 

Artists have found Zacharias more to their liking, they cover 
their canvases with the myrtle bushes, blacksmiths, measuring rods, 
winged scrolls, bushel-measures and all the other unexpected images 
of his visions. Modern musicians might well come here for inspira- 
tion. Benjamin Britten with his stiffly vertical and breathlessly recur- 
rent harmonic patterns could brilliantly convey the density and 
sharp articulations of the first part. Igor Stravinsky could transform 
the complex imagery of the second part into one of his highly dra- 
matic and paradoxical symphonic poems with their unresolved dis- 
cords and the piercing, sometimes poignant preponderance of wind 
instruments over the strings. 
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Something of another kind of beauty we can capture by examining 
three of the lessons Zacharias holds for the attentive reader. He gives 
us two messianic titles worth dwelling on in prayer. He unfolds the 
hidden meaning of the feast of Tabernacles. He is deservedly called 
the prophet of the passion. And these three lessons are one, for they 
help the soul to seek God alone. Nothing else matters. 


WILLINGLY LISTEN TO HIS VOICE 
Two names of Christ are found in Zacharias: one familiar, the other 
strange. The first is that of “shepherd” (11:6). This name links Old 
Testament and New. Isaias uses it to describe Christ’s tenderness: 
“Like a shepherd he tends [his flock] and he gathers up the lambs 
and carries them” (40:11). Ezechiel uses it to portray Christ’s 
mercy: “As a shepherd, when he finds his flock scattered all about 
him, goes looking for his sheep, so will I go looking for these sheep 
of mine” (34:12). In the great dogmatic blessing which closes the 
epistle to the Hebrews, St. Paul prays that the Lord Jesus, “the great 
shepherd,” may complete in every soul “the design he sees best” 
(13:20f.); and St. Peter exhorts his brethren to be models to their 
flocks so that when “the Prince of shepherds” appears they may 
receive from Him “an unfading crown of glory” (1 Peter 5:4). 

Of all the names given to Jesus in the Old Testament He chose 
this one for His own: “I am the good shepherd,” He said, “I know 
mine and mine know me” (John 10:11). 

This name was the subject of Master Luis de Leon’s prayer when 
he was unjustly imprisoned in Valladolid toward the end of March 
1572. For centuries men have studied the meditations he then wrote. 
There he shows that Christ does not rule all His sheep in the same 
manner but studies their individual needs and calls each sheep by 
name. Fray Luis said: 

When Jesus lived among men He did not cure all 
in the same way, but healed some simply by a word, or by His speech and 
presence, or by a touch, while others He restored on their return home, 
some who asked it of Him and some who kept silence. . . . He calls, 
corrects, cleanses, heals, sanctifies, delights and clothes us with glory. 

How great is our debt to Christ . . . firstly, because He made sheep 
of us when we were wild beasts; secondly, when we were lost He brought 
us to His flock . . . ; thirdly, to save us from the wolf’s jaws He gave 
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Himself to the wolves to be their prey; fourthly, He is not only shepherd 
but pasture, too, and He pastures His sheep by giving Himself to 
them . . . and leads them by fervent charity to enter His Heart where 
He changes them into Himself, clothing them with His virtues. 


When Fray Luis was released from prison five years later, he 
opened his classes in Salamanca with the now famous words, “As 
we were saying yesterday,” and then he resumed the subject of his 
last lecture without any personal explanations, excuses or recrim- 
inations. This restraint would be admirable in any man: in one of 
Fray Luis’ fiery temperament it was utterly unexpected and clearly 
supernatural. Perhaps it can be traced to another of his prison medi- 
tations. This was a meditation on the powerful and strange name 
found in the third and the sixth chapter of Zacharias. This may have 
helped him to realize the basic truth that “God is all and the rest 
nothing.” 

It was in the eighth vision that Zacharias learned that Yahweh 
would send His servant “the Branch” and He would bring the mes- 
sianic blessings of liberation from sin and the security of peace 
(3:8-10). How can we hasten the coming of this day of peace? 
Zacharias has the answer: “This will come to pass if you willingly 
listen to the voice of Yahweh your God” (6:12-—15). Docility, gen- 
erosity and unquestioning trust helped Fray Luis meet the great 
challenge of his life; they can help us in the smaller tests that come 
to us day by day. 


TO A JOY MORE GREAT AND HEAVENLY 
Three feasts each year required the presence of all male Israelites 
in the temple. Two of these feasts enjoy new meaning and new honor 
in the Christian liturgy: the Pasch and Pentecost. The third, the feast 
of Tabernacles, has no counterpart in the present dispensation but 
according to Zacharias it represents a festival of the world to come. 

All three feasts have an agrarian origin: the Jewish liturgical year 
used to open in the spring with the Pasch when the first fruits of 
barley, the first crop of the year to ripen, were offered to the Lord; 
Pentecost celebrated the ripening of the wheat crop seven weeks 
later; and when all crops from field and vineyard and olive grove 
had been harvested, men built tabernacles or booths made of leafy 
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branches in which for seven days they rested, thanking God for His 
good gifts of seasonable rain and abundant harvests. 

The temple ceremonies are significant. There were processions in 
which everyone waved branches of palm, willow and myrtle (sym- 
bols of mortification, charity and purity) or carried the fruit of the 
lemon-tree (the symbol of the tree of life). Sacrifices were offered. 
Trumpets sounded. The courts were highly illuminated and daily 
libations of water from Siloe were mixed with wine. 

All three feasts acquired historical meanings and commemorated 
great moments of the past: the Pasch was a reminder of the night 
the angel of the Lord passed over the houses of the Israelites and 
spared their first-born ; Pentecost came to be related to the giving of 
the law on Mount Sinai; and the feast of Tabernacles recalled to the 
Jews the years of the exodus after their escape from Egypt, when in 
the wilderness they made tents and dwelt there. 

The thirteenth picture in the recently unearthed third century 
synagogue at Dura Europos proves this point. British soldiers 
skirmishing with Arab tribesmen in 1921 on the trade route between 
Antioch and Seleucia found buildings buried in the Syrian desert 
sand. Archeologists and art historians are still exploiting this discov- 
ery. The sizable Jewish community at Dura used to meet for worship 
in a synagogue richly decorated with Old Testament murals. Painted 
frames surround each strikingly portrayed and often easily recogniz- 
able scene. The artist of the thirteenth mural shows the Jews of the 
exodus living in the desert in leafy booths much like the shelters 
of the annual autumn feast. 

This is the feast to which Zacharias gave an eschatological mean- 
ing. When in God’s providence the messianic King will triumph, all 
nations will ascend to the heavenly Jerusalem. This is a theme dear 
to some of the early Fathers and Fr. Bouyer in The Bible and the 
Liturgy shows all the riches it contains. Let us choose merely these 
words of St. Methodius: 

Only those who have celebrated the feast of 
Tabernacles will enter the holy land. Leaving their tabernacles, they 
hasten to the temple and the city of God, that is to say they shall come 
to a joy more great and heavenly. . . . Then, going out from the place 
of tabernacles, having celebrated the feast of the resurrection, they shall 
go toward better things ascending to the house that is above the heavens. 
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THE PROPHET OF THE WOUNDED HEART 


In the seventh antiphon for the Palm Sunday procession the Church 
bids us hail our King whose coming the prophets had foretold. 
Zacharias is one of these prophets as is clear from the gospel of St. 
Matthew (21:1-9) read before the procession, in which Christ’s 
day of triumph in Jerusalem is described and we are given the un- 
forgettable words: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter Sion, shout for 
joy, O daughter Jerusalem! See, your king is coming to you, he is 
just, he is victorious, humble, and he rides upon an ass” (9:9). 

To stress the unity of our King’s life, the Church uses this same 
text at Christmas in the Mass of ember Saturday and in the Mass at 
dawn on the Nativity. Even the least of His followers can strive to 
emulate the poverty, humility and peace that marked His days from 
birth till death. 

Then the Church turns from this scene of short-lived triumph in 
which we beg the Thrones and the Dominations to acclaim Jesus 
with us, to consider the thought of the passion. The first part of the 
Magnificat antiphon at Vespers comes from Zacharias: “It is writ- 
ten: I shall strike the shepherd and the flock shall be dispersed” 
(13:7). The second part of the antiphon contains the promise that 
Christ will rise and will precede His faithful followers into Galilee 
where they can see Him once more. 

At Lauds on Monday in Holy Week Zacharias speaks again when 
he reminds us of the shameful betrayal of Judas and of Christ’s sale 
for thirty pieces of silver, the price of a slave (11:12). On Good 
Friday, the day on which the redemptive sacrifice was consummated, 
the same prophet helps us to understand the great mystery. He tells 
us of the Lord’s promise: “Upon the house of David and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, however, I will pour forth a spirit of com- 
passion and mercy; they will look upon him whom they have pierced 
and mourn over him as one mourns over an only son” (12:10). 

These words have appealed to souls in every century. St. John 
remembered them when one of the soldiers came forward and 
opened Christ’s side with a lance. Pope Pius XII remembered them 
in his encyclical Haurietis Aquas on devotion to the Sacred Heart 
where he declares that the prophet’s words “were addressed to the 
faithful of all ages” and have led men to adore the wounded Heart 
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of the Redeemer and “to venerate the infinite love with which He 
loves the human race.” 

Many authors between the first and the twentieth centuries have 
commented on the words of Zacharias. Let us cite St. Bernardine of 
Siena. He said: 

Profound Heart, secret Heart, Heart that thinks of all, 
that knows all, Heart that loves, or rather, is on fire with love. The door 
is open in order to show us the ardor of His love. And with hearts made 
like His own, let us enter this secret Heart, hidden until now, and dis- 
closed at His death by the opening in His side. 


Zacharias has other words of comfort. He tells us that on this day 
of healing a fountain shall be opened for the cleansing of sin and the 
taking away of all uncleanness (13:1). Then the house of Israel that 
has been a curse among nations will become a blessing (8:13). He 
warns us that we will triumph not by arms, nor by force but by the 
spirit of the Lord (4:6) and that for the soul who truly seeks Him, 
He will be “a wall of fire about her and a splendor within her” (2:5). 
Our debt to Zacharias is great and not often recognized. Let us now 
consider his final message of true peace. 


THE LORD’S DAY 
When monks from St. Bernard’s abbey at Clairvaux reached Eng- 
land in the twelfth century to found a Cistercian house in Rye valley, 
one of their first postulants was Aelred. He had spent his boyhood 
at the Scottish court of King David and came ill fitted for the monks’ 
frugal life of labor, silence and prayer. But his was that love of Christ 
to whom “nothing is to be preferred” and one day he was to become 
the glory of his new home which at first seemed to him a cold and 
loveless place. 

Then it was that he wrote “The Mirror of Charity” in which he 
describes union with God in terms of rest. 

There are, he says, three degrees of interior life, three sabbaths, 
three days of the Lord. The first is the period of purification. This is 
a troubled time of interrupted rest in which distracting objects and 
disturbing desires come between the soul and God. Strong and subtle 
temptations must be met and mastered before the soul can know 
true repose. The second sabbath is a period of deepening peace. 
Storms still assail the soul but it is at peace with itself and it can 
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rest in perfect union with the brethren. Life now is marred by no 
abrasive friction and the soul is gradually being readied for the third 
sabbath in which it can rest in God alone. Activity and rest no longer 
succeed one another because the will, freed from all impeding weak- 
nesses and imperfections, can repose in the object for which it was 
made. This is no rest of sluggish inertia but the rest of total fulfil- 
ment, complete freedom, and perfect act. Aelred explains: 

Because in 
unity there is no division, in this state the mind is not poured out among 
many things. Its activity is all centered in One, with One, through One, 
about One. It sees One alone. It enjoys One alone. And because this 
object is always One, the soul is always at rest. In this way it celebrates 
its everlasting sabbath (P.L. 195:576). 


This everlasting sabbath reminds us of the day of the Lord fore- 
told by Zacharias when “there shall be a great light,” night will not 
follow day, but there will be an unending light. Like Aelred he warns 
that a price must be paid before souls reach this place of perfect rest 
and only a few will be found faithful. This is a challenge. Can we 
fail to respond? We are assured of God’s help if we but ask: 


All over this land, the Lord says, two-thirds of them are forfeit to de- 
struction, only a third shall be left to dwell there; and this third part, 
through fire I will lead them; purged they shall be as silver is purged, 
tried as gold is tried. Theirs on my name to call, their plea mine to grant; 
my own people, so I greet them, and they answer, The Lord is my own 
God (Zach. 13:8-9). 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


A PATH THROUGH GENESIS! 


HE biblical 
and liturgical movements are judged by similar standards. Their 
validity and their maturity are called into question if they are essen- 
tially clerical movements for leisurely clerics. Their ultimate justifi- 


*A Path through Genesis. By Rev. Bruce Vawter, C.M. Sheed & Ward, 
New York, 1956. Pp. ix-308. Cloth, $4.00. 
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cation lies in the roots they strike at the parish level. The question 
the biblical movement must continually answer in the affirmative in 
order to validate its existence is: “Do we bring the Word of God to 
the people of God?” 

As yet we have no popular biblical magazine for the faithful such 
as can be found in several European countries. Fortunately popular 
books about the Bible are appearing in increasing numbers and the 
last few years have seen popular publications on the book of Gene- 
sis. There is Margaret Monro’s Thinking About Genesis, a sensitive 
and delightfully written essay on the problems raised by Genesis. 
Beginnings: Genesis and Natural Science by Charles Hauret was 
published in 1955. It teaches the layman how he can be both a man 
of faith and a man of science without subjecting himself to the 
contortions of concordism. The Knights of Columbus Religious 
Information Bureau issued Fr. Bruce Vawter’s pamphlet Does 
Science Prove the Bible Wrong?: a somewhat misleading title, since 
the pamphlet is actually a treatment of Genesis pre-history. 

A Path Through Genesis happily combines scholarship, excellent 
writing, an appreciation of the dogmatic import of sacred history, 
and a popular presentation which seeks its level without obvious 
condescension. What especially commends the book is its concern 
to let the sacred text speak for itself. Books about the Scriptures have 
a way of never quite getting around to the text itself, of never putting 
the reader in contact with the Bible. Fr. Vawter’s book is really a 
commentary on the text of Genesis. A section of Genesis is given 
and a commentary follows. The problems of Genesis are handled 
within the context of their historical occurrence. The book draws on 
the latest archeological discoveries, but is not burdened with the 
archeological preoccupations which weigh heavy upon much biblical 
scholarship. An extended introduction conditions the uninitiated 
to Genesis mentality. 

A Path Through Genesis is one of the best things that has hap- 
pened in recent years to the biblical movement on the popular level. 
The hope is here expressed that Fr. Vawter will continue the path 
he has begun, cutting wide and deep from Exodus through the 
Apocalypse. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THEY DID I M 
OST must be content to idealize the real. 


Some are fortunate enough to realize the ideal. In matters of a full 
Christian life centered on worship, the pastor and the faithful of St. 
Richard’s parish in Richfield, Minn., a suburb of Minneapolis, are 
realizing an ideal. 


THE SACRAMENTAL LIFE 


The parish was established January 18, 1952, when the late Archbishop 
Murray designated two square miles and 325 families as the flock of a 
much decorated, “just returned” army Lieutenant Colonel, Fr. Alfred 
C. Longley. Within a year a modest but attractive functional structure 
was built and a new family of families came into being. Now, five years 
later, there are some 1,000 worshipfully active “units” in this spiritual 
family. 

This parish functions as a family and the sacraments are a family 
affair. The numerous baptisms are proclaimed to the whole community 
by the ringing of the church bells. The sacrament, rites, and the baptistry 
itself are explained. The sponsors and those present are helped to realize 
that baptism is the introduction into the Mystical Body, that a new mem- 
ber is being grafted into Christ’s Body and given to the care of the 
parish. The baptistry, a miniature of the altar, stands in the narthex, on 
an axis with the altar in the church. This arrangement dramatizes the 
relationship between the birth and the nourishment of the children of 
Mother Church. 

The Mass is the center of parish life. A student of St. John’s Universi- 
ty, Marshall Fightlin, recently spent the week-end with a young couple 
of this parish. In a letter he describes what he experienced at Sunday 
Mass there. He and his friends arrived “just in time for the Angelus 
which precedes the 7:45 Mass.” He continues: 

“After the Angelus, led by the pastor from the pulpit, the celebrant 
and servers moved in procession from the side door outside the sanctuary 
and began the Mass at a table-altar standing just inside the rail. Encour- 
aged by the pastor’s strong voice leading us from the pulpit, we chimed 
in on the responses reverently (I thought) and without rushing. At the 
introit, the celebrant walked around to the other side of the altar and 
from then on he faced the people. At first I found this quite startling, 
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but the priest’s slow, deliberate gestures heightened the sacredness of 
the Action. 

“After the gospel, the celebrant and servers sat down and the pastor 
turned to speak to us. I sat back, expecting him to race down the usual 
litany of cake sales, bingo parties, and other ‘parish activities.’ Instead, 
after he had congratulated us on our hearty responses, Father launched 
right into his sermon —a brief, tightly worded exhortation to live the 
Christ-life within us. The sermon lasted about ten minutes. 

“Then the collection. Instead of taking it up in baskets with long 
handles (the phrase ‘raking in money’ immediately comes to mind), the 
ushers handed a plain basket to the first person in each row and everyone 
put his own offering in with the offering of his neighbors — a dignified 
religious gesture. The basket was then brought into the sanctuary (ac- 
companied by candle bearers) and placed near the altar. . . . 

“At the Communion the people filed up to the rail in an orderly 
manner to receive from the large paten Hosts consecrated at this same 
Mass. . . . I would like to add and underscore the fact that the Mass 
from beginning to end lasted less than fifty minutes. 

“But that isn’t all,’ said my married friends on our way out. They 
told me that the pastor has compiled an official prayerbook for St. 
Richard’s parish entitled God’s Children Pray and Sing. Like most 
people in the parish, they had a copy and, when we arrived home, they 
handed it over for inspection. There is an excellent section of prepara- 
tion for and thanksgiving after Mass. Prayers during Mass? Except for 
a paragraph that all but commands the reader to use the missal itself, 
the book is silent. . . . There is also a good section on the sacrament 
of penance (mostly Cardinal Newman’s sober prayers and the seven 
penitential psalms — which the Fathers assign as penances). The An- 
gelus and Rosary are also explained and warmly recommended. 

“Now comes the remarkable part. ‘The most perfect prayer that can 
be said by Catholics,’ says the author in the next section, ‘is the official 
prayer of the Church, the Divine Office.’ And that’s exactly what he 
gives his parishioners in the rest of the prayerbook — which is really 
The Short Breviary published by the Liturgical Press, plus concise notes 
explaining all that is needed to pray the Office with profit. Here is a 
whole parish to whom the Perennial Praise means more than ‘Father’s 
black book.’ 

“Not content with recommending the Office as the principal prayer of 
his parishioners, Father has taken steps to make it the principal prayer 
of his parish. A small but dedicated group have banded together to form 
a Third Order cell. These men and women publicly and daily recite the 
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entire Office in the parish church. The Hours are chanted as close to 
their proper time as possible. 

“When my host and hostess saw my obvious delight with their parish 
prayerbook, they brought out a copy of their weekly parish bulletin, 
‘The St. Richard’s Herald,’ an eight-page dynamo. First comes the hours 
of daily Mass and Office and the schedule for the sacrament of penance. 
(This sacrament is available every evening after Compline.) Finally 
there is a telling little note that says ‘all acolytes are required to attend’ 
the evening Office ‘three times a week because this prayer is part of their 
spiritual formation for their exalted task.’ 

“My young married friends love their parish and the full Catholic 
prayer life they are experiencing. So does nearly everyone else in the 
parish (judging from the way they sang out at Mass). The attitude of 
so many about the revival of full Catholic worship seems to be: ‘To 
move at all is to move too quickly. The “simple faithful” are not ready 
for it.’ St. Richard’s parish is a living refutation of this curious view.” 

Mr. Fightlin should have attended one of St. Richard’s sung Masses. 
Not only is every low Mass recited, but at high Mass the responses and 
the Credo are always and the rest of the ordinary is usually sung by 
the congregation. An excellent choir forms the schola; sings the proper, 
and occasionally the ordinary. At Communion, the congregation — and 
it usually is just about the entire congregation — receives the Sacrament. 
During the Communion procession everyone sings the antiphon “Ubi 
caritas et amor Deus ibi est” as they approach the table of the sacred 
banquet. 

The parish acolytes and ushers are installed and promoted with cere- 
monies fashioned after the minor orders. Insignia designate different 
ranks. These grades are indicated by the medal of St. Benedict with 
variously colored ribbons worn about the neck. Those who act as ushers 
“porters” and the four grades of acolytes are commissioned with a 
charge, adapted from the Pontifical, to “drive Satan out of their lives 
in order better to officiate at divine service and serve the faithful.” For 
this reason, the “anti-diabolic” medal of St. Benedict is deemed most 
appropriate. The seminarians from this parish also wear a distinctive 
insignia: a black ribbon also bearing the medal of St. Benedict. 

Solemn Masses (and they are a weekly celebration here) are often 
served by teams of married men. There are two groups of these adult 
acolytes. The one is made up of members of the Franciscan Third Order 
who assist in their grey habits. The other is an expert group of non- 
tertiaries. 

“Confessions” are not heard at St. Richard’s, but the “sacrament of 
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penance is administered.” Frequent opportunities to receive this grace 
are offered. Every morning before (not during) Masses, and every 
evening after Compline a priest is available in the confessional. Father 
Longley remarks, however, that the sacrament is still administered in a 
“confessional” rather than a “penitentiary,” lest the faithful fear a long 
team in “a local institution”! As Mr. Fightlin points out in his letter, 
penances are given from the parish prayerbook rather than the usual 
“five and five.” 

The Franciscan deacons of Assumption Seminary in near-by Chaska, 
Minn., assist at the solemn ceremonies, give holy Communion and bap- 
tize. The rector of the seminary, Fr. Robert Bayer, O.F.M., Conv., says 
that the parish of St. Richard is to the seminary what a hospital is to a 
medical school. The seminarians exercise the various offices of major 
and minor orders as was done in earlier centuries. 


“THE LITTLE PARISHES” 

The parish is divided into “little parishes.” This project is also called 
“Operation Lend Me Your Hands.” It is inspired by the writings of Fr. 
Bernard F. Meyer, M.M. Fifty cells of families are divided into eleven 
sections and these are again divided into three groups. A member of the 
parish is the delegate of and liaison with the pastor in supervising this 
operation. The gatherings are not social! They are prayer and study 
units devoted to joint action aimed at making holy themselves, their 
families, and their neighborhoods. All leaders meet with the pastor once 
a month for training in conducting their own cell meetings and for 
direction in solving the problems that arise. 

The pastor suggests, but does not impose topics for discussion and 
action. It is recognized that each neighborhood has its own problems 
and each group shapes its program to meet local needs. The only rigid 
rule is to remain mobile and adaptable to needs. To be “everywhere at 
once” the pastor answers the questions of the various groups on his 
soundscriber. These replies are then played back at cell meetings on a 
33 1/3 rpm phonograph. 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW FAMILIES 
The Legion of Mary visits everyone who moves into the parish area. The 
three municipalities in which this jurisdiction lies furnish lists of new 
residents. The legionnaires visit all these new people. If newcomers are 
Catholics, they are informed of the next registration reception. If they 
are non-Catholics, the visit is a good public relations gesture for the 
Church. 
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When a family registers in the parish it is not merely a matter of a 
priest’s writing down an address and handing out a box of envelopes. 
Every month there is a formal reception for new families. The pastor 
himself introduces them to the “theology of parish life” and explains the 
entire program of the spiritual family. He then takes his new children on 
a tour of the plant, explaining its symbolic and practical aspects. After- 
wards the new families are introduced to the staff. At that time, these 
men discuss with each family what it can do toward its “SOPS” (Share 
of Parish Support). Terms like assessment, pledge or dues are not used. 
Sufficient money, however, does come in. 


THE PARISH PLANT 
The parish plant is a large family home. The banquet hall (dining room) 
is the church; the workshop is the school and the adjacent pastor’s 
office is like “father’s study.” (The rectory across the street provides no 
offices. It is only a residence for the priests.) The “living and play room” 
are directly behind the high altar. By opening folding doors this hall can 
be combined with the nave for overflow crowds. When the “grey doors” 
are closed, the hall welcomes gatherings of the scouts, youth organiza- 
tions, the councils of men and women, the corps of acolytes, the Third 
Order of St. Francis, the choir and other parish family units. For the 
physically active, there are also roller-skating, basketball and “musical 
games.” A portable stage and large tables provide for meals, drama, and 
class work. 

It is here that assemblies are held reminiscent of the ancient Christian 
agape. For example, first holy Communion is given at a solemn Mass on 
Easter Monday evening. This Mass is followed by a family meal in the 
parish hall for the youngsters and their families. Such a program avoids 
interference with the Sunday schedule. It also gives a solemn parish 
family setting for the reception of first holy Communion. 


THE CHRISTOCENTRIC SCHOOL 
The school has an enrolment of about 500 children. There are morning 
and afternoon “split” shifts for the first three grades. The 120 children 
who attend school only in the afternoon have their own dialogue Mass 
at 4:00 p.M. every Wednesday. This allows a proper interval from lunch 
time so that the little ones can offer and receive the “complete eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice.” 

On another day each week, the first three grades who attend the 
morning session assist at another dialogue Mass along with the rest of 
the student body. On the other four school days, the older children have 
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a sung Mass, for which they prepare by chanting Terce; after which 
they give thanks by chanting Sext (from The Short Breviary). Before the 
Mass begins, at 7:45 a.M., the celebrant preaches a short homily on the 
meaning of the Mass, or of the feast, or he explains the relationship 
between the unending Sacrifice and the various celebrations or seasons 
of the year. Breakfast is available after Mass for a maximum cost of 
eight cents. 

Education at St. Richard’s is child-centered training cast in a Christo- 
centric mould. The children are brought to learn, in every phase of their 
schooling, that theirs is a school of Christ’s disciples! Rather than im- 
pose a rigid and to them meaningless code of conduct on the children, 
an effort is made to develop a discipline based on the grace within the 
child’s soul. The children learn that they must work, play, study and 
live together as brothers in the Mystical Body of Christ. Children, 
parents, and staff are motivated clearly to understand that the presence 
of a religious habit in the class room does not of itself guarantee a 
Christian “product.” By now, no one cares whether his or her child’s 
teacher is a priest, a sister, or the mother of a family. All are equally 
capable of instilling a Christ-centered life! After all, parents are respon- 
sible for the Christian education of their children. The faculty of the 
parochial school is but a helping tool to the father and mother. 

This school is staffed by a typical melange: five Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Crookston, one priest of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis, and 
seven lay teachers. It still is unable to handle the Catholic school popula- 
tion. The problem is just beginning because the parish has 1,200 children 
of pre-school age! 

“Saturday school” supplies a program of religious instruction for the 
public school youngsters. Patterned to carry out the philosophy of a 
parochial school, the Saturday schedule affords opportunities for a 
dialogue Mass with a homily, after which breakfast is served. The 
Conventual Franciscan brothers and seminarians from Assumption 
Seminary teach classes in religion, Church history, the Bible and the 
liturgy. This project gives the seminarians their required practice 
teaching. 


PRAYER LIFE 
The full Catholic worship of the parish is rounded out by the parish 
prayerbook described in Mr. Fightlin’s letter. All canonical Hours are 
recited daily in the church according to The Short Breviary. A group of 
Franciscan Tertiaries sponsors this prayer activity under the leadership 
of John Dahl, Brother Benedict, T.O.S.F., an alumnus of St. John’s 
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University. All Third Order members who are in the parish form choirs 
to assure that the entire Office is chanted daily in the parish church. As 
was mentioned above, the grade school children chant Terce before and 
Sext after their daily chanted or dialogue Mass. Because the acolytes 
frequent the evening Office, the parish curate, Fr. Benedict Hawkins, 
refers to them as the “Little Canons of St. Richard.” 


SERVICES TO THE COMMUNITY 
As we have already implied, the parish of St. Richard is the mother 
church of a thriving fraternity of the Third Order of St. Francis. Its full 
membership is from the entire Twin City area. True to the spirit of the 
Order, the Tertiaries concentrate on spiritual works. This past Decem- 
ber for example, the fraternity promoted the Advent wreath in all neigh- 
boring parishes. At meetings and functions, the Tertiaries wear the 
large gray habit of the Conventual Tertiary Province of Our Lady of 
Consolation. Their devout presence at solemn parish ceremonies and 
processions edifies all comers and adds to the splendor of the liturgy. The 
parish also mothers a confraternity of the Cord Bearers of St. Francis 
for those too young to belong to the Third Order. 

Another community service of St. Richard’s parish is its “Institute of 
Theology.” This school is taught by the Conventual Franciscan profes- 
sors of Assumption Seminary. The classes are held on Sunday evening. 
About 160 interested and educated Catholics from all over the Twin 
Cities and near suburbs are using the Institute to help them to become 
well formed and informed Catholic men and women. The courses which 
the Institute offer are just about the same as are given in a major sem- 
inary. To receive a certificate of completion, a student must take twelve 
semesters. These can be covered in a minimum of three years. Offered 
are courses in dogma, moral, sacraments, Scripture, canon law, Church 
history, liturgy and Christian art and music. A basic survey course is 
given for those who do not yet feel themselves equipped to follow these 
advanced lectures, take the exams, and present term papers. Many of 
the students of the Institute are college and university graduates who 
want to supplement and continue their religious education. 

Frequent Cana Days and parish retreats are also provided to fill the 
specific needs of these parishioners, who, says the pastor, “are ordained 
to the apostolate by the sacraments of confirmation and matrimony.” 

How does a parish manage to have so much of the ideal realized? The 
parishioners say that it is due to the efforts of their dynamic pastor. The 
pastor, Fr. Longley, defers to his zealous and energetic parishioners. 
Pastor and parishioners accredit their blessing to the grace of the sacra- 
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mental life. However, they give great credit for many incidental helps 
to the prayers of the Poor Clares who, by invitation of the parish, have 
a monastery within the parish bounds. Fr. Longley says: “Poor Clares 
are always sparking the grace which pours into the parish family. Also, 
they are the lightning rods which keep divine anger from destroying us 
for our failures.” It may be a curious metaphor, but it expresses the 
humility that is basic to full Christian worship. 

Juniper Cummings, O.F.M., Conv. 


IT CAN BE PF 
OLY WEEK last year was the big- 


gest thing, spiritually, that ever hit our parish. A number of the people, 
and some of them not the kind one would expect to be very profoundly 
interested, remarked that it was better than any mission we’ve ever had. 
Perhaps they meant that the visible results seemed more lasting: for our 
efforts at parish participation in singing the responses and in dialog 
Masses did receive a stimulus during those days that was badly needed. 
The big crowds convinced themselves during Holy Week that it could 
be done — and that it was a good thing. 

Two small items in our experience might interest other pastors. The 
new Holy Week wants an introit procession “through the church.” We 
managed to give it greater significance, and solemnity, by having our 
Fourth Degree Knights take part in it, and then occupy the front pews. 
It was a successful “parade,” that underscored the importance of the 
divine service that followed. Our other procession, on Palm Sunday, was 
less successful. We blessed the palms in our school auditorium, and then 
marched over to church. But we made the mistake of having the people 
walk in only double file: this spread them out too thin, and discouraged 
common song. This year I intend to have the congregation move six 
abreast, and use the high school band (without the majorettes!), sta- 
tioned on the church steps, to accompany and support the singing. Why 
not? What’s an outdoor parade in the U.S. without a band? 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors : — Ernst and Jo 
hanna (Trapp) Winter and family live at an RFD address of West Nyack, 
N.Y. Mr. Winter commutes daily to New Rochelle where he teaches at 
Iona College; last semester his courses included a senior religion class. 
— Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan is a member of the religious education depart- 
ment of the Catholic University of America. — Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, 
0.S.A., author of You Are Not Your Own, teaches at St. Thomas High 
School, Rockford, Ill.— Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., a faculty 
member of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y., 
is co-author of The Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia.— Rev. Kilian 
McDonnell, O.S.B., religion teacher at St. John’s, is the author of Noth- 
ing But Christ and writes a monthly column for Sign magazine. — Rev. 
Juniper Cummings, O.F.M., Conv., is professor of dogmatic theology at 
Assumption Seminary, Chaska, Minn. 


Our Cover Design. The Mass is the center of lenten observance; but 
in pronouncing their “Amen” at the altar, the faithful also undertake to 
carry the Sacrifice into their daily life through the traditional lenten 
works of prayer, fast and almsgiving. 


The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites restoring the Holy 
Week last year involved striking changes in the customary observances. 
But equally striking, and similarly tying up with the best liturgical tradi- 
tions, was the accompanying Instruction, which (it can be easily over- 
looked) has the same obligatory character as the Decree itself. The 
Holy See is concerned with pastoral-liturgical reforms, not merely with 
changes of rubrics or ceremonies. The opening paragraphs of the In- 
struction state : 

“It is the intention of the restored Ordo of Holy Week that . . . these 
liturgical services be attended more easily, more devoutly, and more 
fruitfully by the faithful. Hence it has seemed opportune to this Sacred 
Congregation of Rites to add . . . an Instruction, by which the change 
to the new order may be made easier and the faithful may be led more 
securely to derive richer fruits from a living participation in the sacred 
rites. The knowledge and the observance of this Instruction are obliga- 
tory for all those whom it concerns. . . . Local Ordinaries should take 
care that the faithful during the holy season of Lent be effectively taught 
properly to understand the restored Ordo of Holy Week so that they, 
mentally and spiritually, may take a devout part in the services.” 
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In the space of three short paragraphs, the Holy See’s concern for the 
spiritual profit of the faithful is underscored three times as the motivation 
for the new Ordo and for the command to instruct the people concerning 
it during Lent. 

The late Archbishop O’Hara in his report at Assisi expressed a fear 
that the success of last year’s new Holy Week in terms of attendance 
and reception of holy Communion might lull us into complacency and 
obscure the imperative necessity of systematic instructions for “intelli- 
gent” participation. Fr. Antonelli, O.F.M., of the SCR, similarly warned 
that the new Ordo itself is only a first step: its spiritual assimilation will 
be the task of years. 

Our April issue will therefore be devoted for the most part to Holy 
Week and the riches it contains for personal and parish life. Very likely 
it will be of somewhat larger than usual size, for articles have been 
promised by a number of European as well as American liturgical 
leaders. To assist our priest readers in giving the prescribed instructions 
during Lent, and all our readers in preparing spiritually for the Great 
Week, we offer the following bibliography of books and pamphlets 
which, to our knowledge, are presently available. 


America Press, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17: 
New Holy Week Order. By Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. Pamphlet, 15 
cents. Explains why the changes were made and what they mean. 


Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Indiana: 

Lent: Its Meaning and Purpose. By Mary Perkins Ryan. Pamphlet, 
15 cents; $12.50 a hundred. Introduction and seven chapters with sug- 
gestions for discussion, arranged for weekly use from the beginning of 
Lent to Easter. Principal themes of the lenten liturgy expertly presented 
and applied. 

The Spirit of Holy Week. By Mary Perkins Ryan. Pamphlet, 15 cents; 
$12.50 a hundred. A guide to participation in the restored Holy Week. 
Emphasis on the spiritual significance of the rites for Christian living 
and thinking. 

Benziger Brothers, 6-8 Barclay St., New York: 

The Sacramentary. Vol. Il. By Abbot Ildefonso Schuster, O.S.B. A 
classic commentary on the Missal texts, now out of print, but perhaps 
available in libraries. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. : 

Holy Week Manual for Priests. By Rev. Walter Schmitz, S.S. Revised 
edition. 236 pp. Cloth $3.75. A detailed guide through the ceremonies, 
of solemn and simple services, by a well-known specialist in rubrics. 
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Sermon Instructions for Holy Week. By Rev. Walter Schmitz, S.S. 
Booklet. Seven sermons, sketching the rites of Holy Week, together with 
the translation of the SCR Decree and Instruction. 

Holy Week Manual for Servers. Booklet. A handbook for servers and 
sacristans, for both the solemn and less solemn services. 


Christian Family Movement, 100 West Monroe St., Chicago 3: 
Inquiry Program for Catholic Action Groups. A special set of five 
liturgy inquiries on the new Holy Week rites. Mimeographed. 


Doyle and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn. : 

Holy Week Book. Edited by Leonard Doyle. 320 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 
Contains, besides the texts of the Renewed Holy Week, Palm Sunday 
Vespers, Matins for Holy Thursday, Terce, Sext, None and Compline 
for the Triduum, the Chrism Mass and Consecration of Oils, and the 
full texts of the psalms and responsories suggested for Communion 
songs. In red and black. 


Fides Publishers, 746 East 79th St., Chicago 19: 

The Full Measure of Grace. A Guide to the Celebration of the Re- 
newed Liturgy of Holy Week. By Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 48 pp. 
25 cents. A textbook for upper grammar grades and high schools, in five 
lessons, by a well-known author of religion texts. 

Our Week of Grace. A Child’s Guide to the Celebration of Holy 


Week. By Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 32 pp. 16 cents. Copiously 
illustrated. For children in lower and middle elementary grades. In- 
cludes a teaching guide. 


Grailville, Loveland, Ohio: 

The Paschal Meal. Pamphlet, 35 cents. An arrangement of the Jewish 
Paschal Meal as an historical drama for adult group participation, in 
order to familiarize the participants with the setting of the institution of 
the Eucharist. 


Gregorian Institute of America, 2132 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2: 

The Music of Holy Week. Choir Book. Cloth, $2.00. Regular chants 
and/or optional psalm-tone settings of all music, including that of 
Easter, plus five complete chant masses and Murray’s “People’s Mass.” 
Modern notation. 

Outline of Holy Week Services. Pamphlet, 25 cents. A concise and 
non-technical guide for singers. Excerpted from the preceding. 

Accompaniment to the Music of Holy Week. By Dr. Eugene Lapierre. 
Durable binding, $2.00. This follows the order of the choir book. In 
addition to the accompaniments of the Propers, as permitted, there are 
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accompaniments of the Mass Ordinaries and the optional hymns and 
motets. 

A Choirmaster’s Guide to Holy Week. 65 pp. $1.25. A commentary 
on the music, the problems of timing, variable elements in the services, 
and on the rites themselves so that the choirmaster may gain the per- 
spective of each ceremony in relationship to the circumstances he will 
encounter in actual performance. 

In addition to the above, the Gregorian Institute offers special motet 
collections for each of the major days of Holy Week, Holy Week choir 
cards, and recordings of Holy Week music (2) and the Exsultet (1). 


Herder Book Co., 15—17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2: 

The Light of the Word. Vol. I. By Rev. Benedict Bauer, O.S.B. 600 
pp. Cloth, $7.50. Daily meditations based on the liturgy. 

Lent. A Liturgical Commentary on the Lessons and Gospels. By Rev. 
Conrad Pepler, O.P. 416 pp. Cloth, $4.95. Perceptive explanations by 
an outstanding spiritual writer of our times. 


Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16: 
Translation of the Rubrics of Holy Week. 50 cents. 


The Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. : 
The Easter Vigil. Proceedings of the 1952 National Liturgical Week. 
210 pp. Paper, $2.00. A symposium on the doctrinal, liturgical and pas- 


toral aspects of the Vigil by leading American liturgists. 

The New Man in Christ. Proceedings of the 1948 National Liturgical 
Week. 172 pp. Paper, $2.00. Valuable discussions on baptism and the 
life of grace. 

People’s Participation and Holy Week. Proceedings of the 1956 Na- 
tional Liturgical Week. Paper, $2.00. Every effort is being made to have 
this available by April 1. The last two days of this Week are devoted to 
the Restored Order. 


The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. : 

Preparing for Easter. By Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. Revised and en- 
larged edition. 148 pp. 65 cents. A series of instructions for Lent and 
Holy Week, together with a suggested commentary for the rites of the 
Sacred Triduum. The author, with his genius.for popularization, draws 
largely upon the biblical background to illustrate the meaning of the 
rites. 

Holy Week and Easter. A Liturgical Commentary. By Rev. Jean Gail- 
lard, O.S.B. 180 pp. 90 cents. Revised and much enlarged edition. An 
excellent analysis of the Missal texts in the light of the patristic and 
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liturgical traditions. Valuable for spiritual reading or as study material 
to be translated into sermons. 

The Church's Year of Grace. Vol. Il: Septuagesima to Holy Saturday. 
Volume III: Easter to Pentecost. By Rev. Pius Parsch. Per volume: 
paper, $2.75; cloth, $4.00. The late Canon Parsch’s explanation of the 
Church year remains unequalled in its field. Each day's liturgy is treated 
at length —its Mass, its saint, its divine office. A favorite meditation 
book, and a never-failing inspiration for sermons. 

Of Sacraments and Sacrifice. By Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. 183 pp. 
Discussion club edition, 90 cents; cloth, $2.00. This deservedly popular 
volume, with its clear and concrete explanations of the Mystical Body, 
the life of grace, and the sacraments, has proved its value in past years for 
lenten instructions designed to teach appreciation of the three Easter 
“sacraments of initiation”: baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist. 

Lent and Holy Week in the Home. By Emerson and Arleen Hynes. 
Booklet, 20 cents. A practical guide to family living inspired by the 
liturgy, practicable by the average modern Catholic family. 

The Chrism Mass of Holy Thursday. Pamphlet, 15 cents. The English 
text for the Blessing and Consecration of the Holy Oils, and the Mass 
on Holy Thursday morning. Introduction, and brief commentaries on 
the principal rites. 

Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae. Cloth, $3.85. The official altar Missal for 
the Holy Week services. 


McLoughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Ave., Boston 15: 

Complete Music for the New Holy Week Ritual. Price, $2.00. Con- 
tains also alternate psalm-tone settings for many of the more difficult 
Proper parts. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5: 

On Renewing the Holy Week Liturgy. Pamphlet, 15 cents. The trans- 
lation of the official Decree and Instruction of the SCR. 


The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. : 

Lent and Easter. The Church’s Spring. By Herman Franke. Cloth, 
$1.75. A study of Lent in the light of the Easter mystery. Stimulating 
application of patristric thought. 

Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louis 15: 

O Truly Blessed Night. A Study of the Theology of Easter Vigil. By 


Karl Becker. Introduction by Rev. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 120 pp. 
Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. Though it treats expressly only of the Vigil, 
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it opens up many avenues of thought on the entire Holy Week and its 
aims. An excellent theological-liturgical study. 


Henry Regnery Co., 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4: 

The Paschal Mystery. Meditations on the Last Three Days of Holy 
Week. By Rev. Louis Bouyer, Orat. 370 pp. Cloth, $5.00. Unfortunately 
out of print, but worth effort to procure. A profound theological treat- 
ment of the sacred rites and redemptive mysteries of Holy Week and 
Easter. 


St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J.: 

The Rites of Holy Week. By Rev. Frederick R. McManus. 158 pp. 
Cloth, $2.50. A competent manual of rubrics for celebrant, ministers 
and servers, made more valuable by a good commentary and suggestions 
for instruction of the faithful in the meaning of the rites. 


University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana: 

An Analysis of the Restored Holy Week Rites for Pastoral Use. 
114 pp. Paper, 90 cents. Proceedings of the seminar for priests held at 
the University in February of last year at the request of the Liturgical 
Conference. Four major talks plus discussions on the musical, ritual, 
liturgical and pastoral aspects of the Restored Holy Week. 

Vigil Service for Sundays and Major Feasts. Part Il: From Septua- 
gesima to Pentecost. Arranged and edited by Rev. Michael A. Mathis, 
C.S.C. $4.00. A service in English for community and group use, 
modelled on Matins, with full musical notation and commentary. This 
volume contains Matins in English for Holy Thursday, Good Friday 
and Holy Saturday. 

The Bible and the Liturgy. By Rev. Jean Danielou, S.J. 382 pp. Cloth, 
$5.25. Cf. the review in February Worsuip, pp. 142ff. A scholarly 
treatment of the “sign-language” of the Easter sacraments of initiation 
against the background of Scripture and patristic literature, together with 
chapters on the Sabbath, Easter, and Sunday as the little Easter. A valu- 
able source book. 


Not to be overlooked, moreover, are some of the books and pamphlets 
on living with the Church in the family circle. Among those that have 
material useful for Lent and Easter are: Around the Year with the 
Trapp Family, by Maria Augusta Trapp (Kenedy); Cooking for Christ, 
by Florence Berger (National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des 
Moines); The Easter Book, by Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J. (Harcourt); The 
Egg Tree, by Katherine Milhouse (for children 5 to 8: Scribner’s); 
Family Customs: Easter to Pentecost, by Helen McLoughlin (Liturgical 
Press) ; Our Children’s Year of Grace, by Therese Mueller (Pio Decimo); 
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Religious Customs in the Family, by Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J. (Liturgical 
Press); and The Year and Our Children, by Mary Reed Newland 
(Kenedy). 

Last year fourteen translations that we know of were published of 
the Holy Week services for congregation use. At this time of writing, 
very little information could as yet be secured about how many com- 
panies will again publish, or how many new translations are being pre- 
pared. The Liturgical Press of course has its Masses of Holy Week and 
the Easter Vigil ready in a revised and improved — stronger covers and 
longer staples — edition: 1 to 10 copies, 30 cents; 100 copies, 20 cents; 
500 or more copies, 18 cents. Those who want the complete Latin- 
English text have available the Parish Holy Week Missal edited by 
Leonard Doyle (Doyle and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn. : 45 cents each, 
discount in lots); since this booklet also has the full and exact transla- 
tion of the rubrics, priests will be glad to have it on hand to avoid the 
expense of additional copies of the large Altar Missal. 

Undoubtedly this bibliography is incomplete; but the spring listings 
of most firms have not yet reached us. Some of the prices given, more- 
over, have been copied from last year’s editions. We shall try in our April 
issue to make whatever amends we can for omissions and mistakes. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CONTRIBUTORS’ COMMENTS 


To the Editor: —I was gratified and even somewhat amazed at the 
remarkably widespread interest evoked both in this country and in 
Europe by my essay on The Christian Vision in your December issue. 
Not only is this a further recommendation of Miss Evans’ book, but it 
points up the extraordinary influence of WorRsHIP and its unique position 
as Our most important review of spirituality. There are perhaps only 
four or five periodicals published by Catholics in this country that may 
be said to make significant contributions to the Christian community as 
a whole, and within this group, WorsHIP stands out by reason of the 
definite theological direction it gives to its discussions of social problems, 
education, spiritual formation, and corporate worship. 

Chicago Justus George Lawler 


To the Editor: — A librarian in an isolated outpost of Alaska read the 
December issue of WorsHIP and wrote for more literature on the Jew- 
ish apostolate. And some months ago, I received a letter from a mission- 
ary on the Gold Coast, who had likewise been reading my essays in 
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Worsuip. So from the Gold Coast of Africa to the Cold Coast of 
Alaska, your magazine really gets around. 
Jamaica, N.Y. Rev. Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. Fr. Donovan’s letter stirred our own curiosity about how 
extensively WorRSHIP “really does get around.” Our little investigation 
resulted in the following statistics. The magazine has subscribers in 62 
countries, colonies or possessions: Canal Zone, Caroline Islands, Guam, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Canada, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Uruguay, Venezuela, Australia, Austria, Ba- 
hamas, Belgium, Nigeria, Ceylon, England, Finland, Formosa, France, 
Germany, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Vatican 
City, Japan, Malta, Netherlands, New Zealand, Tunisia, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Papua, Philippines, Scotland, Gold Coast, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Basutoland, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tanganyika, 
Tonga Islands, British West Indies, Uganda, and Vietnam. In the United 
States, the magazine goes to all 48 states and the District of Columbia. 

Of those who receive the magazine, 40 percent are clergy (including 
an astonishing number of non-Catholics), 12 percent are Sisters and 
Brothers, 26 percent laymen, and 22 percent institutions, libraries, etc. 
Among the states, New York ranks first, followed by Minnesota, Illinois, 
Ohio, California, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin, all of which have 300 or more subscribers, with over 900 in New 
York. According to ecclesiastical provinces, New York again is first, 
then St. Paul, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, San Francisco. Outside of the U.S. and Canada, the 
country with the most readers is Australia (80), and of the non-English- 
speaking countries, Italy, with 41, takes first place. 

But lest these statistics remind anyone of David’s proud roll-call of 
his people, for which the Lord punished him, we hasten to add that 
reasons for self-congratulation are not what they might seem. While 
Worship does “get around,” it doesn’t do so “in depth”: the sum total 
of subscribers has been hovering just below the 10,000 mark for some 
months; only once did we get beyond that number. 

Too bad we didn’t think of presenting these figures for Catholic Press 
Month, together with an appeal to our readers to aid in the apostolate 
by interesting their friends in WorsHIP! However, liturgically speaking, 
March (Lent) this year is the more appropriate month for special, meri- 
torious efforts. So we do beg our readers for the alms of their good will 
in securing new subscribers, and above all for their charity in prayer: 
that WorsHIP may fulfill the role God wants it to. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY. By Rev. Bernard Leem- 
ing, S.J. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1956. Pp. lviii-690. Cloth, $6.75. 


Father Leeming’s volume is a treatise on De sacramentis in genere 
using the historical-speculative method. Many things commend the 
book. The sacraments are defined in relation to the Mystical Body: “A 
sacrament is a permanent and effective sign of Christ uniting the recipi- 
ent in a special way to His Mystical Body, thereby expressing His will to 
give the union of grace to those who place no obstacle” (p. 349). A defi- 
nition with such a pronounced ecclesial emphasis gives promise of a 
stimulating sacramental theology. 

The author’s view of sacramental causality is a modification of 
“dispositive” causality. He modifies the older view by making “union 
with the Church” the res et sacramentum of the respective sacraments. 
Sacraments cause grace not immediately, as in “perfective” causality, 
but by means of the symbolic reality (res et sacramentum) which is this 
special form of union with the Church. The chapter entitled “Permanent 
Sacramental Efficacy through the Mystical Body,” in which the ecclesial 
definition of the sacraments and his theory of sacramental causality are 
elaborated, is a real, though by no means original, contribution to 
sacramental theology. Bouyer in his article on Confirmation in La Vie 
Spirituelle, Supplément (1954) and Dom de Oliveira in his Ora & 
Labora (1955) article on Baptism and the Eucharist are expressions of 
the same ecclesial emphasis. 

That the author is well versed in the writings of the Reformers and of 
modern Protestants makes the volume a valuable tool in facing oecu- 
menical problems. Though there is a tendency to stress differences 
rather than similarities, we occasionally need a strong statement of the 
Catholic position lest we fall into that false “eirenism” which Pius XII 
condemned in Humani Generis. With practiced precision together with 
a declared partiality the author treats of the efficacy of the sacraments, 
sacramental character, sacramental causality — which is treated most 
extensively — institution of the sacraments, requirements in the min- 
ister, and the sacramental economy. A glance at the documentation and 
bibliographies is assurance enough that the book is a result of scholarly 
competence. 

Though the effort expended was monumental, unfortunately the 
significance of the book does not attain monumental proportions. The 
promise found in the ecclesial definition of the sacraments does not 
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materialize. The illuminating chapter on sacramental efficacy seems to 
have thrown little light on the other aspects of the author’s sacramental 
theology. The exposition leaves the sacraments isolated from the mys- 
teries of the Incarnation and Redemption. The analysis is competent, 
even brilliant, but what is taken apart is never put back together. The 
reader is left with pieces, not entirely unrelated, but still pieces. The 
lack of a satisfactory synthesis is all the more distressing since a unifying 
principle is implicit in his definition of a sacrament. This is not to dismiss 
a serious and scholarly work as a schoolman’s exercise. To do so would 
be to call into question theology as a science. And the importance of a 
synthesis in no way detracts from the necessity of the analysis the author 
has given. 

The bibliographies and notes indicate that the author has read widely 
inthe Fathers. But his thought cannot be called patristic. His approach 
to the Fathers and to Scripture is external. Patristic and scriptural 
texts are mustered as proofs rather than presented as living witnesses. 
The classification of the Mysterium theory of Odo Casel under moral 
causality seems strange. The theory is admittedly difficult to categorize, 
but it fits most clumsily, and not without some forcing, into the confines 
of moral causality. 

It would be unpardonable to criticize an author for not writing the 
book the reviewer felt needed writing. Father Leeming’s scholastic ap- 
proach needs no defense. But when the reader puts down the book he is 
left with the impression that the author considers his book an adequate 
treatment of De sacramentis in genere. This cannot be admitted. The 
larger patristic, scriptural, and liturgical background belongs to a com- 
plete treatise on the principles of sacramental theology. In brief, this he 
should have done and not left the other undone. 

What is especially enigmatic is the author’s presentation of the volume 
as “not too technical” and as suited to a “reader without a specifically 
theological training.” Sturdy seminarians and hardened professors will 
bear testimony that this is not milk for babes but meat for men. The 
volume is highly technical. The layman without theological training, 
even the most daring, may stagger through the preface, but he will not 
finish chapter one. 

If the book cannot be characterized as monumental it must be recog- 
nized as an excellent scholastic treatise which will be included in any 
future bibliography of important books in the field of sacramental 
theology. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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THE HOLY EUCHARIST. The Gift of God. By Rev. William Reany. Clon- 
more and Reynolds, Ltd., Dublin. 1956. Pp. 211. Cloth, 18s. 

This meditation book is the kind you can begin anywhere and leave off 
anywhere. It hasn’t any definite sequence of thought. It is something like 
the Jmitation of Christ in that respect. Each chapter is a distinctly sepa- 
rate unit — “Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament: Our Pasch,” “Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament: The Prince of Peace,” “The Lamb of God,” “The 
Divine Physician,” etc. Each chapter title crowns a pile of pertinent 
quotations. 

The work is impressively erudite. In some 200 pages there are 855 
quotes, four to a page, many a quarter to a half-page long. The holy 
Scriptures, the Fathers and the theologians of the Church from Clement 
to Newman have been combed for choice passages. There is treasure 
here for everyone. 

Father Reany could have written his meditations seventy years ago, 
however, for all the acquaintance with recent literature on the holy 
Eucharist they betray. He leans toward Amalar, not H.A.R. “The 
Gradual signifies progress in life,” “the priest breaks the Sacred Host 
and thereby represents in a more apparent manner than hitherto the 
separation of the soul and body of Jesus Christ, that is, His death.” 
What some of the meditation subjects have to do with the Eucharist 
is also not always made clear. For example, the closest “Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament: Our Judge” gets is to quote the Dies Irae. 

Sacred Heart Novitiate George E. Schidel, C.S.C. 
Jordan, Minn. 


THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS. By John Chapin. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, New York. 1956. Pp. x-1073. Cloth, $8.50. 
Merry-go-rounds, cybernetics, and asphodel are not indexed in The 
Book of Catholic Quotations. But its 1500 headings do include “Leg,” 
“Midnight,” and “Orange,” each with its apposite Catholic comment. 
Example: a line from John Heywood, “But long be thy legs, and short 
be thy life,” quoted on page 533. To be sure, other, more likely and 
more Catholic subjects are included: Art, Baptism, the Mass, Saints. 
Some of these receive impressive treatment. Thus statements regarding 
“Miracles” are culled from Augustine, Aquinas, Dante, Pascal, New- 
man, the Vatican Council, Ronald Knox, John LaFarge. But other 
religious headings cover curiously inconsequential references. Under 
“Medal,” for instance, this sole entry, from Chaucer’s description of 
his Yeoman, appears: “A medal of St. Christopher he wore / Of shining 
silver on his breast.” And regarding “Abbey” the reader must take what 
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satisfaction he can from Caswall’s “Adieu, sweet abbey of the tuneful 
dead! Fair vision of a time forever fled.” Contrary to the impression 
suggested by the title and encouraged by the dust jacket, the Preface 
makes it clear that this book is not intended to treat exclusively Catholic 
topics, nor to cite exclusively Catholic sources. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that a volume called a book of Catholic quotations will be expected 
to contain under its headings either subjects or comments which are 
peculiarly Catholic. This book frequently fails that expectation. Worse, 
the adequacy of its treatment of distinctively Catholic topics varies so 
widely that the reader cannot be confident of finding pertinent observa- 
tions on a given subject. In short, the book suffers what is a major flaw 
in a reference work: it is not dependable as a serious guide. The potential 
buyer should be advised that this excellently indexed book of curiosities 
will afford him more hours of mirth than of enlightenment. 

St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD. By Rev. Thomas Verner Moore, Carthu- 
sian. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 1956. Pp. 402. Cloth, $3.95. 

Father Moore had an original idea in composing his book. He sent a 
questionnaire on the various degrees of the spiritual life to a wide variety 
of people — laymen and women (married and unmarried), nuns, priests, 
members of religious orders. The questionnaire not only provided him 
with a thorough knowledge of a cross-section of the Catholic spirituality 
of our time, but — according to their own testimony — it was a most 
valuable spiritual experience for those who submitted to it. 

The book, of course, is far from being a mere compilation and classi- 
fication of the results brought to light by the questionnaire. The results 
rather serve to illustrate in a much more vivid way than mere declarative 
sentences the stages of the spiritual life. Fr. Moore is aware of the objec- 
tions that can be brought against his method, and indeed he lists and 
answers them himself in one of his appendices. 

As one would expect from this very rare man who is at once priest, 
physician, psychiatrist, professor and now Carthusian, he manifests deep 
and precious insights into the heart and the spiritual needs of man. From 
his vast experience and a sound acquaintance with the classical spiritual 
writings of the Christian heritage he has composed an invaluable “blue- 
print” for the development of the spiritual life of our time. Fr. Moore 
takes for granted, of course, the absolute necessity of Mass and Com- 
munion for those who would make progress in the life of God. However, 
this reviewer could have hoped for a more precise account of the poten- 
tiality for spiritual formation that lies in these primary sources. 

St. John’s Abbey .- Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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